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Editorial, 


T has been given to the President of the United States 
to write the doom of despotism. In the President’s 
reply to the Pope’s peace proposals the Kaiser and all 
who share and sanction his kind of government may 
read the handwriting on the wall. ‘The axe is laid at 

the root of the tree. Before any consideration can be 
given to measures of peace two things must be assured: 
they must lead to peace, and the parties to them must be 
reliable. In this announcement the President marks an 
epoch, and establishes an aim which stands out clear be- 
fore all others. An “intriguing and irresponsible govern- 
ment’’ cannot be tolerated in the modern family of 
nations. It has set out to put the world under its feet, 
and therefore the world’s business is to interfere. It is 
written, ‘Then was king Belshazzar greatly troubled, and 
his countenance was changed in him, and ‘his lords were 
perplexed.” 
&* 


THE mutiny of Negro soldiers, and their murderous 
procedure, is peculiarly unfortunate at the present time. 
It adds fuel to the flame of race-hatred. ‘Those who es- 
pouse the cause of colored people as against the unfair 
treatment they suffer by no means commit themselves 
to any extenuation of their wrongdoing. The crimes 
committed by these soldiers should be brought home to 
those guilty of them. But it should be recognized, even 
here, that colored soldiers do not have a fair deal. They 
are allowed to fight for their country and die for it, and 
they have done so creditably; but they are not given cor- 
responding honor. ‘The salute is not required, or at 
least is not given, to colored officers equally with white 
officers. It is possible that much provocation, if not 
justification, lies behind the insubordination which does 
not appear in the published reports. 


»* 


A UNIQUE congregation gathered in the New Old South 
Church of Boston in honor of the recent Grand Army 
Encampment there. It filled the big edifice from pulpit 
to doors. The rich and the poor were there, the black 
and the white, men and boys, matrons and maids, wor- 
shippers all. It was the congregation one fancies Jesus 
would gather to hear him if he were again on earth. 
Great sentiment, tenderness, and patriotism filled the 
house. When the choir sang “’Tenting on the Old Camp 
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Ground” the voices of the veterans on all sides joined 
with significant zest. After the service “the boys of ’61”’ 
greeted their grizzled comrades. Among them was a 
white-haired colored man led by his two grand-daughters. 
He had been with Col. Shaw. Near him was a woman of 
his race, bent with age, and nearly blind. “My husband 
went with Col. Shaw,” she said; “but he never came 
back.” 
a 


MINISTERS’ sons used to have the name of furnishing 


an antidote for any too great virtue credited to their. 


fathers. In cases where they were held to an artificial 
and perfunctory propriety it is not so much to their re- 
proach that in asserting the liberty which was their right, 
they were carried farther than was creditable. The 
fault was more their fathers’, and perhaps the parishion- 
ers’, than their own. No one can wonder that the chil- 
dren of a certain Methodist minister were glad when their 
father was promoted from a parish to a denominational 
office, because they were then free, as they never had 
been, to go to the theatre. Any one’s sons are likelier 
to go wrong under repression than under a judicious and 
always broadening freedom. 


» 


Ask any one under thirty-five years of age who Gen. 
Armstrong was or what he did and the probable answer 
will be, “I don’t know.” Ask any group of young Uni- 
tarians to give some account of the life and labors of 
Horatio Stebbins, Robert Collyer, or Henry W. Bellows 
and unless they have taken some recent course in Uni- 
tarian history there will be no intelligent response. The 
Civil War is now for young people a part of ancient 
history together with the War of 1812 and the Revolu- 
tionary War. When and by whom was Washington 
invaded and the capitol burned? Who fought behind 
cotton bales at New Orleans? “Alas!” said Rip Van 
Winkle. ‘Are we then so soon forgot?” 


& 


A TouRIST returned from Canada gives us the clue to 
the mystery attending the intense feeling of the French 
element in opposition to conscription. A few years ago 
when France disestablished the Roman Church many 
of the younger priests fled to Canada. There they have 
lived ever since cherishing their hatred of the French 
Government that robbed them of their birthright, and 
with fierce zeal teaching the Roman Catholics that 
France was their enemy. In France, meanwhile, the 
conduct of the older priests has been such as to soften 
prejudices and bring together in common movements of 
patriotism and benevolence many who were once es- 
tranged. The enmity in Canada is the mark of the 
wave of rebellion against France which has not yet 
spent itself. 

* 


_ Tse last fortnight in August brought one influence 
into the homes of the land of new and incalculable po- 
tency. The young men who had three months of train- 
ing carried the lessons of their experience into their home 
communities. ‘Their furloughs have been a national in- 
struction. ‘Those who have seen them, and have heard 
from their lips what their training was, and what ideas it 
impressed, realized that it was a discipline of character. 
The military instruction was in essence] a€moral disci- 
pline, a discipline in scrupulousness” of thinking, behavior 
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and habit. It was a discipline in obedience. It was a 
discipline in idealism. No religion in the world ever put 
idealism deeper into the human heart than this discipline 
put it into American manhood. No ritual has a finer 
spirituality than the ritualism of the American soldier. 
We soberly think that if every theological student in the 
land were made to undergo such discipline as a condition 
of ordination the churches would gain a higher power. 
Sleek and soft and fat apostles of sentimentalism would 
find their occupation gone. ‘ Ministers would unquestion- 
ably be men. 4 


The Obligation of the Church Paper. 


“T would rather have one article by Grant on a battle 
won by him, I would rather read it—print it—than twenty 
articles by Daudet on Mistral,” wrote Richard Watson 
Gilder to Edmund Gosse, in a temper of warmth because 
Gosse had come, in the brilliant editor’s opinion, close 
to the line of dilettantism in his criticism of the Century’s 
notable series on the Civil War. There is the whole 
business of being an editor, even a church editor. He is 
forever looking for life and daring and the well-done tale 
of it, while the pedant and word-monger prates in effect 
about art for art’s sake, and is more distressed about a 
distasteful phrase than he is thrilled by some heroic or 
dramatic action in the dull routine of life. 

Indeed, for a man of spiritual vitality like Gilder in 
the editor’s chair there is no such thing as prosaic life. 
With somewhat of skill a man could go among the 
churches of our Unitarian communion and make of the 
facts found there stories far more readable and stimu- 
lating than the works of imagination; for, after all, im- 
agination never successfully goes beyond what has been 
actually done by somebody; and the real thing written 
down has into the bargain a quality all its own. ‘That is 
exactly what the Register is eager for; it counts the telling 
of fact its great obligation. The Editor, as this is being 
written, is concerned only secondarily with the hardy 
perennial of some editors,—the urgent but not always 
effectual plea to the people to subscribe. The first du y 
here is the paper’s to the church and the readers, to be 
the best it can be; theirs to the paper consists of financial 
support and something more. Let each one who is able 
write about things alive. The literary skill of our people, 
who are blessed in this respect above any other denomi- 
nation in the land, makes the bold assertion indisputable 
that the Register can become the most widely read re- 
ligious journal in America. ‘The thing is as plain as day. 
It is up to our people. A genuine act of service put in 
order on paper makes everybody read it. The people pay 
their highest tribute to life in action and the story of it. 
The tendency of those who are handy with words is to 
write when they haven’t done anything or even thought 
much. When a paper is pale and flat, that’s the reason. 
The editor knows it, and people will have none of it. 

As Gilder said to Gosse, “Don’t let literature and art 
make dilettanti of us.’”’ That is worth taking home. An 
editor senses in a flash a real.live manuscript. Some 
may say, ‘But doesn’t he want thought?” Of course he 
wants thought; but the question really is, What has the — 


thought to do with recent events, with the present 


problem of the church, with the trend in theology at this _ 
time? That is what the editor wants to know. He 
knows where the people are living, and they will have 
what fits that or nothing. He has the least use in the © 
world for things that have nothing to do with what and 
where we are. ‘ 


: oa 
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It is right here that the ready writer is prone to become 
* a pest. His trouble is verbal leakage. If he would go 
forth and dig up a fact or relate an idea to a fact, he would 
at once reform his dabbling soul and make.the editor 
rejoice. The facts are plentiful. There are delivered 
from our pulpits every Sunday enough pertinent, brilliant, 
timely ideas hitched right up to present life in action 
to make the Kegister the most compelling church paper 
in the land. 

Not only the gift of letters is peculiarly ours, but the 
distinction—sometimes, to be sure, it is merely the oddity 
—of doing things different from, generally in advance of, 
the conventional way of doing. We have a gold-mine 
and do not know it. We say to every minister and 
layman, ‘‘Put down the facts, the things done, and the 
ideas which gave birth to the facts.’’ This will cure the 
lurking remnant of dilettantism and push the church 
forward to its earned pre-eminence. In the days when 
Hale, Clarke, Bellows, Collyer, and Barrows flourished— 
we could mention fifty more—we had a place amazingly 
greater than our mere numbers justified. Why? We 
published what we did. We are doing just as great 
things to-day; we are still in our religion the most practical 
people. We think truth in order at once to do truth; 
and that is all truth is for or ever has been. The present- 
day names in our churches, lay and ministerial, are not 
getting their due. They and their works must be pro- 
_ claimed. The greatest obligation of the denominational 
organ is to play the diapason on this note. 

Horace Traubel tells of a walk he had with his comrade 
Walt Whitman. The poet was never spoiled by letters. 
He never had the disadvantage of a college education. 
He got his material out of the hot-fit of life. ‘They talked 
of art. The language cannot all be given in a sensitive 
religious paper: ‘‘The trouble is that writers are too lit- 
erary [adjective before ‘‘literary’’ deleted]. There has 
grown up the doctrine of art for art’s sake. Think of it,— 
art for art’s sake. Let a man really accept it and he is 

Jost.” Traubel suggested that no one would say “ pol- 
itics for politics’ sake’? without making people mad. 

“It’s true,” replied the poet; “politics for politics’ sake, 

church for church’s sake, talk for talk’s sake; state it 

any way, it becomes offensive. Literature is a weapon 
_ in the service of something larger than itself.” 

Let the subscriber know his function, also. As the 
Christian Science Sentinel says, ‘“‘one who subscribes to 
an agreement or document of any kind assents and agrees 
to its provisions, and signs his name as evidence of his 
at-one-ment with its aims and purposes.” He ‘‘under- 
writes his portion of the responsibility entailed by the 
document.” Subscribing for the Register in this sense 
means underwriting it for the sake of the future peace 
and righteousness of the world. 

Our disregard for the mere money phase is now justified, 

and our editorial obligation to our readers made plain. 
_ They believe in the Register as they use the paper for 
_ the divine work’s sake. In this vast business, admirably 
_ carried forward in the years, every man and woman and 
7 roy forgetting the wisdom out of the mouths of 
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ba for the “Home” page—must hold the Register 
strictly accountable and offer criticism freely and point- 
edly, accompanying every such correction with a vital 
tribution that the Editor will rush to the printer with 
y, knowing that the author is a good-natured human 
ng and a real “‘subscriber’’ to the paper. 
Rudyard Kipling knows where real writing comes from, 
as we do. In the verses accompanying a gift of his books 
to Captain Bob Evans, a line covers the whole thing,— 
For you have lived more stories than Zogbaum [the artist 
hi and I could invent,” Live it and send it 
. «, 
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The General Conference. 


An event that may be of first-rate importance to our 
Unitarian churches in the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain will occur September 25 to 28 in Montreal, 
Canada. National ideals will be set forth, compared 
with each other, and combined in an international ideal 
which may represent the highest aspirations of three 
hundred millions of people who speak the English 
language. Such things we may claim and expect in no 
spirit of boasting; for by the terms of our Unitarian 
fellowship we are set free from the bondage of creeds, 
traditions, and sectarian obligations to see and. proclaim 
universal truths. 

We have in the United States two influential organiza- 
tions, the General Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association, each having a different function but both 
devoted to the same important tasks. The Ameri- 
can Association and the British were without intention 
formed on the same day, for the same purposes, and will 
both be represented at Montreal. The General Confer- 
ence, under the title ‘‘The National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches,’ was organized 
in New York in 1865. One of its first tasks was to raise 
$100,000 to endow the Unitarian Association, which was 
at that time a voluntary association of individuals with a 
very small income. By the inspiration and advice of the 
Conference the Association became the active agent for 
missionary work for all the churches contributing to its 
funds, and in so far representative; but still having too 
much power in the hands of its life members. When it 
was seen that their voting power was too great, changes 
were made to prevent any further increase of that element, 
making the Association more distinctly representative, 
not of individual subscribers, but of the churches. 
These changes have left us with two influential organi- 
zations having in common the same general purposes 
but with widely different functions. 

The first important difference to be noted is that the 
Association acts in the name of the churches which  con- 
tribute to its funds, while the Conference is. composed of 
delegates appointed by the churches without a pecuniary 
qualification. Thus the smallest and poorest of Uni-, 
tarian and other Christian churches may have full repre- 
sentation at the Conference. If they were so minded, it 
would be possible for five hundred liberal churches, not 
Unitarian, to take possession of the Conference and out- 
vote the Unitarians. 

A second important difference between the Association 
and the Conference is that, in accordance with a cordial 
understanding arrived at about thirty years ago, to the 
Association was assigned all practical missionary opera- 
tions, while the Conference reserved for itself the con- 
sideration and discussion of the general principles which 
are and ought to be expressed in our churches and local 
conferences. All questions relating to social ethics, polit- 
ical morality, and the national well-being were germane 
to the work of the Conference; and now that the name 
has been changed to bring us into closer relations with 
our Canadian and British co-workers the commission of 
the Conference receives further expansion. 

It is not probable that any great change will be made 
in the relations of our Association and the Conference, 
although there are still some who would like to see the 
Conference take back some of the executive functions 
which it voluntarily surrendered to the Association, and 
some others who would like to see the authority and in- 
fluence of the Conference transferred to the Association; 
but neither of these things is likely to happen. We have 
settled down to a very comfortable and rational division 
of labor and shall probably let well enough alone. 
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In response to our extension of the fellowship of our 
National Conference to make it General our Canadian 
brethren have invited us to meet in one of their historic 
cities, in a. church long famous among us for its good 
works and its unflinching defence of civil and religious 
liberty. We shall celebrate the one hundred years of 
peace along our undefended borders and also welcome the 
new alliance that makes us more than ever one in all the 
essentials of national well-being. 

Our Canadian churches have been impoverished by 
the war and many of their homes made desolate by loss 
of their heroic youth; and we who are rich and strong 
and prosperous will be glad to offer the hand of fellowship 
and also to share the burdens of our brethren across the 
line. ‘The meeting at Montreal ought to be the occasion 
of a great uplift of mind and heart for those who attend 
it and the source of streams of spiritual power to flow into 
all our scattered churches. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 
The Time of Testing. 


In these days when the young men of our households 
are going out from us, some to France, some to sea, some 
to the training-camps, one must be dull of mind and 
heart who does not acknowledge a quicker pulse and an 
unfamiliar tightness in the throat. Never have I found 
so much that I want to say and never have I found utter- 
ance so difficult. The minister who has had no chance 
to speak to these young men face to face, to see the light 
in their eyes, and to feel the challenge of their spirit, has 
missed one of the great opportunities of his life. ‘These 
boys are leaving us not knowing for what destination or 
for what fate, but realizing that they are laying aside their 
natural ambitions and cherished hopes, risking health and 
life itself, at the call of duty. ‘They are not actuated by 
any reckless spirit of adventure or expectation of military 
glory. ‘They love life and are reluctant to endanger it. 
There is nothing careless or callous about them. ‘Their 
mood is sensitive and responsive. They are facing cer- 
tain ultimate facts. They are accustoming themselves 
to unwonted disciplines and sacrifices. Life is taking 
on for them—and for those who love them—a deeper 
tone and significance. The real and eternal values of 
life, which have always been more or less in the back- 
ground, are now in the foreground. 

And what of us who must perforce remain at home? 
Do we begin to realize that our inglorious generation has 
a chance to live in an heroic age? Do we discern the 
divine significance there is in the sacrifices that a mul- 
titude of people all over the land are making? Do we 
appreciate the spirit of our own times, and do we recog- 
nize the inalienable gains that have already been won? 
France has been regenerated and Belgium glorified 
through suffering; the British Empire has been unified; 
Russia has been liberated; America has been drawn out 
of selfish isolation and materialism to new moral earnest- 
ness, to disinterested service, to realization of what a 
great republic means and stands for in and for the world. 

Never was there a time more filled with high idealism 
and with helpful Christian activity than are these troubled 
days; never a time when men were questioning so eagerly 
the problems of life; never a time when the big, vital 
things in human experience were so much in evidence. 
What is to be wrought out of the turmoil, what uplifting 
of the hopes of the race, what new births of freedom, what 
manifestations of the kingdom of God, no one can tell, 
but,it is safe to prophesy a new heaven and a new earth, 
a new heart and spirit for mankind. 

How the old prophetic symbols come back to us and 
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find new and pertinent applicdtion! The spirit of the 
Lord, we read, is like fire, or like a rushing wind. De- 
structive forces! Yes, but perhaps divine instruments 
too! How the wind drives out the fog, and clears the 
atmosphere, and freshens us with new vitality! How 
the fire banishes the tepid and torpid, melts the frozen, 
inflames and expands! So shall not the deep experiences 
through which our generation is passing work mighty. 
transformations? A world baptized of fire and the 
Holy Ghost can never again be the old heedless, misunder- 
standing, contentious world with which we have been 
familiar. 

In the coming months we shall have to bear unwonted 
hardships and sorrows. We must learn to live sparingly. 


We must learn the wholesome lessons of economy. We ”~ 


must realize that extravagance and wastefulness are as 
unpatriotic as the shirking of military duty. We must 
perhaps endure bitter griefs and know the sting of dis- 
aster. So long as the British fleet and our own Dread- 
noughts are undefeated we shall be spared the horrors 
of invasion and the destruction that has been the lot of 
some of our dauntless allies, but the end of this most 
demoniacal of wars still seems to be a long way off. Our 
strength and patience are sure to be severely tested. We 
are to prove to ourselves and to the world that no anxie- 
ties or bewilderments or stern sorrows can turn us from 
our strong purpose “to deliver the free peoples of the 
world from the menace and the actual power of a vast 
military establishment controlled by an irresponsible 
government.” We are not interested in gains of terri- 
tory or trade, but we are deeply concerned that the prin- 
ciples of social and political organization that we believe 
are best adapted to secure the welfare and happiness of 
all the people shall not be swept aside by unscrupulous 
force; that the democracies of the world shall continue 
to work out their great experiments of self-government; 
and that the futility and stupidity of war shall be so burnt 
into men’s consciousness that the recurrence of the 
insensate outrages of the last three years shall be for-. 
ever impossible. We desire no undue humiliation for 
our enemies. We do not wish to crush the German 
people, though we see no other destiny than extinction 
for the ruthless and hypocritical military caste that at 
present dominates Germany. 

We are not blind to our own imperfections. No boast- 
ing can hide our shortcomings. We do not underesti- 
mate the terrible price we may have to pay, but I am 
sure that we may discover in the experiences of the last 
three months large reasons for optimism and confidence. 
The spirit of our young men, and of those who send them 
to undesired but necessary battle, is, for the most part, 
clean and chivalric. 
disclosed an unexpected capacity for wise planning and 
achievement. Again, as so often before, we are seeing 
how responsibility itself develops both inspiration and 
executive power in individuals and communities. A 
great task is the best of teachers; and the bigger the 
task, the larger the vision that grows out of it. Men 
respond to the demands of a big obligation. 

I venture to think that if our Christian institutions 
have failed in these tumultuous times to adequately 
meet the needs of the hour it is because religion has re- 
quired too little of us. 


trivialities and conventionalities of religious experience. 
We have had Christian profession without spiritual pos- 
session. We have had the show without the life, the 


imitation without the reality. We have had religion, but ¥, 


religion has not had us. I cannot help thinking that 
now we are getting away from dilettantism and from 
} ‘= 9 hd 
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Our inexperienced leaders have | 


The appeal has been too hesi- 
.tating, the vision too vague, the task too easy and unin- 
teresting. We have been too much imprisoned by the ~ 
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earnestness. 
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non-essentials.. We are beginning to do great business 
in deep waters. Both our patriotism and our religion 
are becoming fired with responsibility and with moral 
The old conservatisms are shaking down. 
The most unchanging of men and of nations are becom- 
ing teachable and are ready to welcome novel experi- 
ments. We are discovering the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion among all the forces of righteousness. We are 
sweeping away the cobwebs and hypocrisies. We are 
sending to the scrap-heap the separatist theories that 
made men and nations exclusive, jealous, self-sufficing, 
suspicious. We are creating a new internationalism, a 
real League of the Free Peoples. We are resolved that 
a just and righteous peace must be permanently estab- 
lished. SaMuEL A. EL tor. 


Current Topics. 


THE President’s reply to the plea for peace issued by 
Pope Benedict attracted universal attention as a concrete 
basis for negotiations. ‘The responses to the note, upon 
its publication on August 29, indicated a general ac- 
ceptance of the principles enunciated in it by the press 
and peoples of the great nations of the Entente. The 
comment of the London press was especially cordial. 
From France, Italy, and Russia come indications of the 
profound impression which President Wilson’s appeal 
was producing upon the heart and conscience of the world. 
Particular interest seemed to centre in the following pas- 
sages from the note: “Responsible statesmen must now 
everywhere see, if they never saw before, that no peace 
can rest securely upon political or eConomic restrictions 
meant to benefit some nations and cripple or embarrass 
others, upon vindictive action of any sort, or any kind 
of revenge or deliberate injury. . . . Peace should rest 
upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of governments— 
the rights of peoples, great or small, weak or powerful— 
their equal rights to freedom and security and self-govern- 
ment and to a fair participation in the economic oppor- 
tunities of the world—the German people, of course, in- 
cluded, if they will accept equality and not seek domina- 
tion.” 

* 


In Petrograd the President’s definition of the terms 
upon which the restored peace of the world must rest 
were interpreted to mean a reaffirmation of the principle 
of a peace “without annexation and without indemnities,”’ 
enunciated by the Russian revolution in the early phase 
of its being. In London and Paris the analysis of the 
policy outlined by the American Executive was character- 
ized as a frank and definite declaration that the Entente 
is not fighting the German people, but the system of auto- 
cratic government from which the German people are 
suffering. Owing to the activities of the German censor- 
ship, no comment from Germany was available at the be- 
ginning of this week on the following passage from the 
President’s note: ‘‘We cannot take the word of the pres- 


ent rulers of Germany as a guarantee of anything that is 


to endure, unless explicitly supported by such conclusive 
evidence of the will and purpose of the German people 
themselves as the other peoples of the world would be 


_ justified in accepting.” 


Soms indication of the temper of the German people 
on the issues was furnished, however, by the vote of the 
main committee of the Reichstag demanding the removal 
of the censorship from all newspaper comment and news 
mn every phase of the political life of Germany, with the 
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exception of actual military movements and plans. ‘The 
latitude of political discussion has been gradually ex- 
tended in Germany for several months past, although the 
Government had applied repressive measures to editors 
and writers like Maximilien Harden, whose criticisms of 
imperial policy have been at times astonishingly frank. 
The question of a material relaxation of the German cen- 
sorship had not been answered by the German Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the week. In the mean while 
it was impossible to obtain any information as to the atti- 
tude of the German people toward the choice with which 
they had been frankly confronted by the President’s 
offer of the possibility of peace to a Germany freed from 
autocratic domination and enabled to speak its own de- 
cisions on the grave problem that had been placed be- 
fore it. — 
»* 


It was announced from the Vatican last Friday that 
the Pope regarded the President’s note as a virtual re- 
jection of the papal plea for peace. This declaration, 
however, was coupled with the intimation that the Vati- 
can would continue in its efforts to find a common ground 
for negotiations between the belligerent groups. ‘The 
plan contemplated a careful comparison of the responses 
of the various belligerent groups, the elimination of con- 
tested points, and the possible submission of a project 
comprising only the points in agreement. In this con- 
nection a despatch from Rome conveyed the information 
that the Pope had received from the German Kaiser and 
the Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary assurances of 
comprehensive projects for the democratization of the 
German and Austro-Hungarian Empires. It was_ not 
stated whether these assurances had been received after 
the issuance of the papal peace note or whether they had 
been forwarded in the usual course of events in the diplo- 
matic relations between the Vatican and the two Germanic 
courts at which it is officially represented. 


& 


THE new Russia passed through an important phase of 
its history last week, when representatives of all parts of 
the country met at Moscow in an endeavor to determine 
upon some common plan of action in the crisis that con- 
fronts the Russian people on the battlefronts and at 
home. ‘The dominant figures before the conference were 
Premier Kerensky, who is also Minister of War and 
Marine, and Gen. Korniloff, the recently appointed 
Commander-in-Chief. It has been reported on the eve 
of the gathering of the conference that radical dif- 
ferences of opinion had arisen between the Premier and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and that these differences threat- 
ened grave events. Developments showed, however, 
that the two guiding spirits in the Government of Russia 
were in thorough accord on the basic policy of the | 
Government—a determination to enforce order at home 
and discipline at the front at all costs, even at the cost of 
a temporary suppression of liberties dearly won and the 
restoration of the death penalty which the revolution 
abolished as a weapon of the deposed autocracy. 


* 


OnE of the events of the Moscow conference—and 
perhaps of history—was the reading of a cable message 
from President Wilson, assuring the new democracy of 
the determination of the United States to support it 
with any necessary aid within the power of the American 
Government. ‘The receipt of the message was greeted 
with a tremendous demonstration of enthusiasm. Al- 
though no definite resolution was taken in set words by 
the gathering of the political leaders of Russia in the 
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ancient capital, the delegates adjourned with the under- 
standing, plainly conveyed by both Premier Kerensky 
and Gen. Korniloff, that the perilous moment in the 
life of the young democracy necessitates vigorous 
measures to prevent disintegration, and the assurance 
from both men, as spokesmen of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, that a “policy of blood and iron” will be ruth- 
lessly applied if the disruptive forces continue to menace 
the success of the great movement that electrified the 
world last February. ‘The last word spoken before the 
convention was this expression of firm purpose. 


& 


THE negotiations which are being carried on in Wash- 
ington between the State Department and the Japanese 
Commission, and which began last week, are attracting 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In two notable 
addresses, one at the tomb of Washington and the other 
in the chamber of the United States, Viscount Ishii, the 
chief of the Japanese Commission, conveyed to the 
American people strong expressions of the friendly pur- 
poses of the Japanese Government and people, and of 
their earnest desire for complete co-operation between 
the two nations. One of the problems that has been 
touched upon in the negotiations is Japan’s wish for a 
relaxation of the rigor of the American embargo on ex- 
ports, to enable the Japanese to obtain the steel and iron 
necessary for the maintenance and development of their 
fast-growing industries. There is a growing impression 
that the question of Japan’s position in China, one of the 
paramount problems of Japanese statecraft, will not be 
decided at the conferences now in progress, but will be 
taken up at a more settled time. 


Brevities. 


The article on Principal Frissell throws a grateful side- 
light on Unitarian devotion to the Negro. The names of 
Foote, Peabody, and Taft are our names! 


Too many of the ‘‘nouveau idealists’’ who come back 
from ambulance service in France and write of their 
emotions ‘‘are men who have lived rather briskly among 
the cruelties and thinnesses of American civilization and 
have shown no obvious horror and pity at the exploita- 
tions and the arid quality of the life lived here around us,” 
according to Randolph Bourne, in The Seven Arts. 


The laymen led in the work of soliciting subscriptions 
for the Episcopal Pension Fund, and this was the chief 
reason for its tremendous success. One of the partners 
of a large New York banking-house personally looked up 
fifteen wealthy men on Long Island and got their sub- 
scriptions. Where the clergyman hesitates to ask for 
one thousand dollars the layman boldly asks for five thou- 
sand, being accustomed to think in large figures. 


One of the best of our exchanges is the Christian Intelli- 
gencer, of the Dutch Reformed Church. ‘To his readers 
the editor says: “To accumulate interest in a savings 
bank you make a deposit; to get an interest spiritually, 
put up some principle for evangelism through the printed 
page. ‘Our leaves are for the healing of the nations,’ 
and our tree yields her fruit not ‘every month,’ but every 
week. A musician, hardware merchant, bookseller, 
wants a trade journal.” ‘The church which supports its 
paper will be as a “flame heated by intelligence.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 
Too Obtrusive Attention. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 3 


Following the suggestion in a communication on “Th 
Clothing of our Daughters” in last week’s Christian 
Register, if the mode of dress which one sees on so many 
young girls in the morning and at night on the streets 
of Boston, while employees are going to and from their 
work, is necessary to obtain, or retain, employment, 
God help them! ‘Too often instead of “her garb serving 
as a kind of defensive armor to shield her from the pos- 
sibly too obtrusive attention of her male companions,”’ 
it too clearly serves as an offensive armor to encourage 
what should be “the possibly too obtrusive attention of 
her male companions.” A Woman EMPLOYEE. 


Thomas Arnold’s Sister. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Under the head of August 15, in that much-read and 
valued book by Mrs. Tileston, ‘‘ Daily Strength,” occurs 
an extract from Thomas Arnold, beginning, “I must 
conclude with a more delightful subject,—my most dear 
and blessed sister.’”’ ‘Then follows a wonderful picture 
of a sweet, unselfish soul, which I have often lingered to 
read over and_over as I have come to it in the daily order 
of my reading through a long term of years. At last I 
am tempted to inquire whether any of Mrs. ‘Tileston’s 
relatives or friends can tell me more about this wonderful 
woman, the unselfish sufferer whose inner beauty shines 
through her brother’s words. It is a long time since I 
read Dr. Arnold’s life, and I have no recollection of his 
sister, or of any letter from which the account may be 
taken. Can any one answer my question, and enable 
us to know more of this lovely Christian soul? 


ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


Another Church Alive. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Many companies of soldiers are temporarily encamped 
on the Westfield, Mass., plains. As this campground is 
only a few miles from Holyoke, and many of the young 
men are in the habit of coming to Holyoke in their leisure, 
there is a special responsibility and opportunity for the 
city. A committee of citizens has taken charge of the 
matter and is doing what it can to provide hospitality 
and entertainment for the boys both in camp and in 
the city and for all visitors to the city on account of the 
camp. : 

The Liberal Christian Church of Holyoke is co-operat- 
ing with this larger committee in every possible way. 
They also feel a special responsibility for the young men 
of their own faith, and would render any assistance within 
their power. 

The parish house, corner of Maple and Essex Streets, 
will be open every afternoon, and some one will be present 
to greet all who come. Many persons may have sons at 
camp whom they may not be able to visit. ‘The min- 
ister of the church would esteem it a great privilege to 
be of help in such cases. He will be glad to call upon the 
boys and render any other service their relatives and friends 
may request. All who are planning to visit the 
will please avail themselves of the desire of the 


city. ArrHur H. Coar, 
Minister Liberal Christian Congregational Chu 
aA of Holyoke, 
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Luther and the Revival of Religion in the Nineteenth 
~ Century. 


- 


PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE. 


_ Acentury ago Germany celebrated the three hundredth 
anniversary of Luther’s reformative protest against in- 
dulgences. It is of interest to note what effect the cele- 
bration had. ‘The Germans had stopped reading Luther. 
He had become a venerated name—just as the name of 
Calvin is now mentioned with veneration although his 
: works are not read. Even Luther’s religious idea had 
, become a dead formula which stirred thought and emo- 
tion no more. In 1817 the Germans were, however, pre- 
L- disposed to a fresh stimulation in religion from this rude 
-genius. ‘They were now each year celebrating their release 
from French domination and their young men were kin- 
dled with anticipations of national regeneration, of political 
freedom and political unity. The student society known 
as the Burschenschaft combined the fourth anniversary of 
the Battle of Leipzig with a commemoration of Luther’s 
Theses—the liberation of Germany from Napoleon and 
the liberation of Germans from the Papacy. One enthu- 
siasm revived another. In the preceding year a general 
public interest in the Luther anniversary had been wak- 
ened by the publication of two collections of Luther’s 
writings and of a volume of stirring sermons on his life 
and work. Now that the anniversary year had arrived, 
a vigorous preacher, Claus Harms, Archdeacon of the 
St. Nicholas Church in Kiel, republished Luther’s Theses 
with ninety-five more of his own composition—a loud call 
for repentance and return to the gospel of Luther. In 
the next six months there were sixty publications hotly 
discussing the new theses of Harms, most of them de- 
nouncing Harms as a fanatic. Even the peasants came 
to blows over the mention of his name. ‘The contrast 
of Luther with the prevailing religious tendency was 
the exciting topic of the day. 
It is beyond question that this agitating dispute and 
the renewed attention to Luther himself gave impetus to 
. the religious revival which now began to reanimate the 
> 
P 
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German churches. Doubtless a revival was on its way 
in any case, since everywhere, in America, in England, 
in France, there was a reaction from revolutionary radical- 
ism and the misery of war to religious and moral expe- 
riences which had long been discredited. ‘The revival was 

due, but Luther gave it energy and form. It was a 

{ revival of Lutheranism in a pietistic form. If Luther 
' could thus stimulate a religious revival three hundred 

years after his death, we may see more distinctly his sig- 

" nificance and effect in his own day and generation. 

7 Before that revival the typical preaching of the German 
churches was what we now look back on as Rationalism. 
Nature, said this gospel, points us to a supreme and benefi- 
cent intelligence as its author, and piety consists in moral 
obedience to his will. Reason knows these truths, but 
the truth of reason has also helpfully been published by 
Christ. Reason and revelation alike ask us to realize 

our moral dignity and to live sober, industrious, rational 

lives with a view to heavenly felicity. Not much was 
said of sinfulness, of grace, of redemption. The preach- 

_ ing of this gospel varied with the preacher—from state 

platitude to solemn moral earnestness. Let us not abuse 

this version of Christianity unduly. It was ethical. But 

‘it was ineffective. Why was it ineffective? 

- Man must by the necessity of his being and the exi- 

ncies of his life seek what is true. He has a logical need 

1 must be satisfied, and in satisfying it he gains con- 

wer nature and provides for his own existence. 

yther necessity of man’s nature though it is 
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often dormant in the mass of people and asserts itself 
chiefly in those who have leisure and culture. It is the 
quest of what is beautiful. A century and more ago there 
were those who said that the possession of these elements 
of higher living, the possession of truth and beauty con- 
stituted religion. ‘Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt hat 
auch Religion,” said Goethe. But the more popular atti- 
tude was centred upon a third necessary interest of man’s 
spirit, the interest in the morally right and good. ‘The ra- 
tionalist preacher meant that the truth of God’s existence 
and governing power and the doing of right constituted 
religion. ‘True and beautiful and right—these are certainly 
beatitudes. But is there not something missing? Man 
has a fourth august word, the word ‘“‘holy.’”’ Here again 
is the sign of a natural hunger and a manna for the soul. 
Just how we shall unify these four demands and needs of 
man is a fine problem, but “holy”’ certainly does not mean 
an idea of what is true and right. It is the name for more 
than a reflective idea. It expresses a direct experience of 
something immediately present and of such a presence as 
stirs a thrill of awe and veneration. “Holy” is the word 
for religious experience. ‘“‘A man is religious,” says 
Séderblom, “to whom something is holy.” To be a full 
man, to satisfy the deepest necessity of his being, to live 
with the deepest intensity and the richest wealth of feel- 
ing, man must have moments when he finds himself in 
the presence of the holy, the sacred, the divine. In that 
experience he finds the beginning of wisdom, the stimulus 
of the expression of beauty, the spring of the will to good, 
and in that experience he finds the balm of a mysterious 
enfolding friendship, for the being that is holy and brings 
him to his knees in awed veneration is somehow akin to 
him and claims him for his own. In that sacred presence 
man knows his own sin and yet hears the whisper of a for- 
giving friendship. To tell all this rich and wonderful 
experience he talks of revelation, grace, redemption, atone- 
ment. 

We have said that the moralistic rationalism of Ger- 
many was followed a hundred years ago by a revival of 
religion, and that Luther stimulated that revival. This 
was because Luther again held up a soul-subduing symbol 
of the divine presence and again evoked the thrill of that 
divine presence and the humility of souls conscious of sin 
and the peace of that divine beneficence which speaks of 
a forgiving Fatherhood. ‘The symbol was Christ; not 
Christ as the oracle of a moral law, but a being who as 
man exhibited in his life and death a love for sinful men 
so inexhaustible and infinite that the man who saw him 
saw the divine disposition and character, received through 
him the divine message of restoration and freedom, felt 
the grace of God, knew the meaning of eternal life and 
blessedness. He was a sinner saved. That such men were 
really saved is evidenced by the redemptive social work 
which they inaugurated in Germany. They were often 
narrow-minded. ‘They were hostile to what we call lib- 
eral theology. ‘They like Luther had erroneous ideas 
about God and the significance of Christ’s death. Never- 
theless they had an intense realization of the presence of 
God and of his nature as a loving Fatherhood. In their 
lives was repeated that experience of God which was won 
with so much toil and pain four hundred years ago by 
the young monk in the Augustinian convent in Wittenberg. 

When we survey the history of Protestantism in the 
nineteenth century we see that one insight was working 
itself out into clarity as a permanent gain. It came to 
this clarity and distinctness only at the end perhaps, and 
there are many who still fail to win it. It is the insight 
into the distinctive and original and ultimate character 
of that functioning of the human spirit which we call re- 
ligious. Kant had analyzed our activity as knowing, our 
activity as ethical wills, our activity in the discernment 
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of beauty. With that he halted. Religion, in his view, 
was only certain ideas and attitudes of the ethical will. 
Schleiermacher transcended that view and won for the 
religious consciousness an independence and primacy 
which emancipated him from the old intellectualism and 
the old moralism. Since his day this insight has been 
illuminated, enriched, improved in form by the investiga- 
tions of Comparative Religion and the American contri- 
butions to the Psychology of Religion. We have reached 
a point of scientific comprehension which is the justifica- 
tion of Theodore Parker’s essential position and enables 
us to read with a glow of renewed interest the outpourings 
of his Sermons of Religion. In him we find the liberal 
version of that renewal and reinvigoration of the religious 
consciousness which elsewhere so often simply harked 
back to ancient doctrinal ideas for its expression. Whether 
in orthodox or heterodox forms, however, the nineteenth 
century was an age of religious revival, an age in which 
men regained a sense of the immediacy of God. In Ger- 
man circles the return to Luther contributed to that re- 
sult. We may suspect, then, that in his own lifetime Luther 
was more than a reformer of ecclesiastical abuses, and that 
among reformers he was peculiarly eminent and effective 
because he was above all things a voice for the religious 
consciousness and brought men into personal relation 
with God in a manner so direct and simple that the sacer- 
dotal system lost its significance. 


For Those Entering Canada. 


WALTER F. GREENMAN, 
Secretary, The General Conference. 


Citizens of both countries are daily passing the border 
without any further inquiry than the question, Are you 
a citizen of the United States—or of Canada, as the case 
may be; also, How long a visit do you intend to make? 
United States citizens are not, as has been intimated in 
some journals, subject to an $8 head tax on returning to 
this country from Canada. In order to avoid any com- 
plications, it would be well for visitors to have with them 
papers testifying to their citizenship in the United 
States. 

I am in receipt of the following letter in reply to my 
inquiries -— 

““DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 
“July 30, 1917. 

“Sir,—In reply to your letter of July 24th you are 
informed that passports are not required of American 
citizens entering and leaving Canada. However, an 
American citizen going to Canada should take with him 
documentary evidence establishing his citizenship and 
identity. If he was born in the United States, he should 
take with him his birth certificate. If his birth was not 
legally recorded, he should obtain affidavits of his parents 
or other reputable persons having actual knowledge of the 
date and place of his birth. If he is a naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen, he should take with him his certificate of 
naturalization or a certified copy of the court record 
thereof. 

“A male American citizen of military age should obtain 
and take with him a permit to leave the United States, 
application for which should be made directly to the Pro- 
vost Marshal-General, Washington, D.C. 

“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 


“R. W. Flournoy, Jr. 
“Acting Chief, Bureau of Citizenship.” 
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An Adventure in Church Advertising. 


' MILES HANSON, 
Minister, First Church, Roxbury, Mass. 


The question of church-publicity is at present exercising 
the mind of many earnest men and women. Perhaps 
the story of one experiment may be of interest. 

Away in the West, in El Paso, Tex., there was a small 
church in a side street far removed from interest centres. 
The church building was far from being attractive, and, 
being the only professedly liberal church, the plant and 
the reputation both conspired to make the work difficult. 
Minister and officials toiled hard, but the results were 
not commensurate with the labor expended. It was felt 
that something more must be attempted. The trustees 
were well-known business men. ‘To assist them in 
coming to a wise decision they sought the help of two 
of the best advertising experts in the city. 

Several conferences were held, and finally the conclu- 
sions of the advisers centralized into two positive asser- 
tions, namely :— 

(1) The position of the church is not known; it is out- 
of-the-way. 

(2) The kind of work the minister and the church wish 
to do is not understood. 

We were told that we had to overcome the difficulties 
caused by the conditions if we would succeed. We 
thought carefully, and again, guided by the friends we 
had called in, we determined to make a real effort. 

It was comparatively easy to make the site of the 
church building better known. We placed bill-boards on 
the nearest busy thoroughfare, and we engaged space in 
the trolley-cars for six months. On these we told simply 
where the church was. Probably the street-car space 
gave the best results. 

When, however, we came to advertising the kind of 
work we wanted to do we felt that we were facing a diffi- 
cult task. Nothing could be said that seemed to reflect 
in any way on any other church; no comparisons with 
any other kind of work could be made; there could be 
no self-assertiveness, no immodesty, and no self-seeking. 
It seemed to be impossible to advertise and not fall into 
one at least of the above errors. 

The advertising expert said, however, it could be done 
and it must be done and the minister must doit. At last 
it was decided to take five inches of space three times a 
week in the best circulating paper and in this space the 
minister was to write a short article that was to be a 
kind of hint as to the type of sermons he preached. 

It was to be a subtle revelation of the pulpit and of 
the church’s ideal. It must have in it something that 
made people read it and also desire more. It must be 
so written and placed that readers turned to it when they 
opened their papers. It was to lead to the church and 
yet say almost nothing about the church. It was to 
create an interest where there was no desire for such 
interest. No wonder that the minister said that he was 
not the man for the task. The committee insisted that 
he was. 

The advertising began. Every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday the articles appeared for three years. 

The following are two typical examples :— 


FAs. 


One morning I came on a break in my ditch, _ 
my men trying feverishly to stop the rush of the 
water. I at once joined in the fray, and we all 
went at it hammer and tongs throwing i Hi: 
sacks, branches, and aught we could lay hands — 

y a 


one had been suggestive. 
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on. Still the water rushed by and flooded the 
neighborhood. On and~on we worked, and 
tired out I clambered onto the bank. Unknown, 
however, that bank was undermined, and sud- 
denly down I went with the bank into the water. 
We all roared with laughter. Instinctively I 
struck out with swimming-strokes, but, splut- 
tering, found my feet, and lo! the fall had 
brought down enough dirt to start a foundation, 
and as I stood thereon the men threw on new 
supplies and we won out on my fall. 

Often life’s falls are the foundations on which 
we build our best life. 

MILES HANSON. 


THE First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
~1800 Block, one and one-half blocks 
North of Boulevard. 


THE Storm BELOw. 


We stood on the highest point of the White 
Mountains, New Mexico. When we first reached 
the summit we were surrounded by a cold cling- 
ing fog, but now it was dispersed. Below us, 
however, were ominous dark clouds. Every 
few seconds there were loud rollings of thunder; 
we could see no lightning, but we knew that the 
darting forks were there. By-and-by there was 
quietude, the cloudy masses dissolved, and we 
saw the gullies below flooded with water. 

A great storm had raged below whilst we on 
the heights had stood bathed in bright sunshine. 

When we once really feel the Great Eternal, 
most life-storms are below us. ‘There are buffet- 
ings, worries, anxieties, and sorrows, yet some- 
how we feel that there is a purpose being achieved, 
and that the All-Father is behind it all. 

We stand above fear and wait patiently. 

MILES HANSON. 


We should like to feel that help in life is found 
at the 
First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Almost fearfully the friends waited for results. At 
first it seemed like waste, a case of love’s labor lost. Then 
to my astonishment some one would tell me that he had 
enjoyed a certain advertisement. Gradually we found 
that more and more were reading, and sometimes men 
that I never suspected of any deep interest told me that 
For three years we plodded 
on, and then we began to reap where we had sown. ‘The 
distrust and dislike of the church died out. Kindred 
minds that had detected something in an advertisement 
came to hear, and steadily the church grew. 

Altogether we spent about three thousand dollars, and 
we all felt that it was worth while. A fine result was 
in our own members. In season and out of season they 
spoke for the church, and I do not think that the chair- 
man of the trustees ever came to church without bring- 


ing several with him in his automobile. 


Now, is the Western experience of any help in the 
It would ill become me, a 
stranger, to say, but naturally with my experience I am 


drawn to advertising. 


_ There are common conditions everywhere. Men are 
i or unconsciously longing for real life-help; 
f a church is giving that help and yet is unknown there is 
great loss. Good advertising helps to eliminate that 


a 
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Impersonal Memories. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


V. 
NEw INCIDENTS ABOUT GREAT MEN AND WoMEN. 


A former series of articles which by the kindness of the 
editor was printed in the Christian Register was entitled 
“Personal Reminiscences.” In beginning a new series 
I bethought me to call these memories ‘‘Impersonal,’’ 
because I intended to write principally of the doings of 
other people, but I soon found that, like Kipling’s Mowgli, 
there was too much “ego in my cosmos.” The reason 
for this is that of these things of which I write I can say, 
All of this I saw and part of this I was. 

First let me put on record some of the experiences of 
the anonymous writer. Forty-seven years ago Dr. Hale 
published my first story in his magazine The Old and New. 
He gave it the title “’Tarry-at-Home Travel’’ which later 
he used for some of his own writing, thus making confu- 
sion for those who made a bibliography of his works. One 
who was working at it wrote to me a few weeks ago: “I 
am puzzled about George Axford in Old and New. His 
‘Tarry-at-Home ‘Travels’ under the name of George 
Axford I have supposed Dr. Hale’s, but ‘Abdallah’s 
Conversion to Christianity’ in the January, 1871, number 
is not his, I am almost sure, but yours. Now were you 
George Axford all the time, or was he a composite gentie- 
man, sometimes you and sometimes Dr. Hale?” 

I replied that my mother’s name was Mary Axford and 
that I was the only one to use the pseudonym. I was 
told that everybody in the office believed that Dr. Hale 
had sent it in to mystify them. The Christian Register 
attributed it to Dr. Hale. What probably happened was 
that I unconsciously imitated the style of Dr. Hale. It 
often happens that writers and preachers imitate the style 
of those they admire. I have known one who consciously 
imitated the style of Dr. Lothrop, two others, preachers, 
who might have passed as the doubles of Dr. Hale, and 
several young ministers who adopted the rapid extem- 
poraneous style of Phillips Brooks. 

After Dr. Hale wrote the story of “The Man with- 
out a Country”’ protests came from people in Texas who 
said that he made an unjustifiable use of the fortunes of 
Philip Nolan. Dr. Hale protested that he never knew 
that there was a real Philip Nolan and supposed that he, 
had invented the name. Soon after I was in St. Louis, 
where a gentleman told me that in Louisiana there was 
a plantation which was the home of a lady who was 
many years before engaged to the real Philip Nolan, who 
went away and never returned, and that every day the 
lady stood at a parlor window and said, “I think Philip 
will come to-day.” 

When I came East again I told Dr. Hale what I had 
heard, whereupon he went to Louisiana and to Texas 
and got the materials which he wrought into the story of 
“Philip Nolan’s Friends.” ‘These details are now made 
known for the first time. 

With more or less regularity I have written anonymously 
for the Christian Register since 1872, and I have edited 
the paper ad interim, or in vacation, several times. In 
the memoir of Prof. Lesley I found a letter from his wife 
advising him to read an editorial by Charles G. Ames. 
As the letter was dated in August, I said to myself, If 
the editorial was written in August it was not written 
by Ames, but was probably written by Batchelor, and 
looking for it I found it in my scrap-book. 

For the better part of a year I wrote editorials for Dr. 
Bellows, editor of the Liberal Christian of New York. 
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After the death of Rev. Nathaniel Hall, minister of the 
church on Meeting-House Hill, Dorchester, Mass., I 
wrote an editorial about him, for two reasons,—because 
he was one of our most respected ministers and also 
because he bore a striking likeness to my mother. This 
was included in a memorial volume and attributed to 
Dr. Bellows. Another editorial I wrote laying down the 
principles that should control the organization of liberal 
religious bodies. It was a time of strife, but Rev. Wm. J. 
Potter, secretary of the Free Religious Association, wrote 
to Dr. Bellows thanking him for the article and praising 
him for his liberality. Dr. Bellows replied that he 
approved of the article although he did not write it. 

When I think of my work for the last fifty years I 
often think of myself at the organ, blowing the bellows 
while better men sat at the keyboard. They must have 
been better men or I should have been at the keyboard 
and they at the bellows. 

' The three men who had most influence upon me in 
the formative period of my life were Henry Ward Beecher, 
to whose preaching I listened during 1853; Dr. Bellows, 
with whom I came into relations in the United States 
Sanitary Commission, and who became my model for 
benevolence and patriotism; and E. E. Hale, who filled 
me with literary ambition, and who caused stories and 
articles that I wrote to be published not only in his own 
magazine, but also in the Christian Union (now the 
Outlook), the Independent, and the first numbers of the 
Forum. I was fortunate in being able to accept in ad- 
vance his advice to young people ‘‘to meet every day 
some one wiser and better than yourself.” 

If my memory serves me right, Henry Ward had three 
ministerial brothers, Edward, Charles, and Thomas, and 
Edward advocated the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
souls, expanding in a volume Wordsworth’s lines,— 

“Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter darkness, 


But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From-God, who is our home.” 


Holding only by this doctrine, he said, could we explain 
many moral and mental phenomena, including the new 
phenomena of spiritualism. As my home was with Mr. 
Chittenden, a cousin of Mr. Beecher, I saw and heard 
much of the family, not least among them all being 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Another daughter, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, I remember principally for a pamphlet 
advocating and giving some advice concerning “birth 
control,” then a novel science. 

“Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin” no doubt did much to bring on 
the Civil War. When the first copies of it arrived in our 
little town we could not wait for the slow circulation of the 
books, but when one person had read a hundred pages 
he cut them off for some one else to read while he went 
on to another section. Henry Ward Beecher was a stal- 
wart opponent of the theatre, but ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
broke down the barrier between the pulpit and the stage. 
When P. T. Barnum put ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” on the 
stage in his Museum as a highly moral show, orthodox 
church members rushed to the Museum, and the ban 
on the theatre was lifted. In the South the book excited 
wrath modified somewhat by a sense of humor. The 
young friend with whom I studied Euclid was for a 
time governess in Memphis, Tenn. She told me that 
when Mrs. Stowe went abroad they made a little song 
about it of which the chorus was,— 

“Oh, oh, oh, Aunt Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


How could you leave the country 
And serve poor darkies so?” 


The assault on Charles Sumner by Brooks was brutal 
and unpardonable; but Sumner had framed an indictment 
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which included all the men and women of the South and | 
made them all feel that they were personally insulted. 
The language he used stirred to wrath not only slave- 
holders, but their neighbors and friends, who thought 
they had been cruelly maligned and were ready to stand 
beside them and to fight when the war-drum sounded. 
The only time I ever saw Senator Sumner was one morn- 
ing in the station of the Eastern Railroad in Boston. He 
was returning from a week-end at the seaside. Before 
the train stopped he stepped from the rear vestibule of 
a car and instantly plunged forward and sprawled at full 
length on the concrete platform. He was. wearing a tall 
hat, of which the brim struck the ground and bounded 
away, thus saving his head from a crash which might 
easily have proved fatal. I have wondered what would 
have happened if his career had ended then before the 
assault upon him in the Senate chamber. 

I have once before called attention to what is the un- 
conscious garbling of William Lloyd Garrison’s oft-quoted 
challenge to the world to the effect that he would not 
equivocate, he would not retract, and he would be heard. 
The beginning of this famous sentence, always sup- 
pressed, puts slavery in the same class with rape and 
arson. He was a “peace man,” but that sentence alone 
was a casus belli. 

In my next article there will be a few more notes of 
public men and some traditions of witchcraft and a 
personal Devil. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let it fill you with cheerfulness and exalted feeling 
that God is girding you for a work that is worthy of his 
divine magnificence. ‘There ought never to be a discour- 
aged or uncheerful being in the world.—Horace Bushnell. 


ad 


Let us beware of losing our enthusiasms. Let us ever 
glory in something and strive to retain our admiration for 
all that would ennoble, and our interest in all that would 
enrich and beautify our life——Phillips Brooks. 


&* 


You will find it helpful to bring home the absolute 
truth of two sayings,—‘‘ Thou, God, seest me’”’ and ‘‘God 
is love.” Realize that in all times and in all places you 
are ever in the sight of God who loves you and it will 
help you to do that which is right and good.—Lord Roberts. 


ad 


A great musician once translated the blows of the 
blacksmith’s hammer into music. We want inspired 
prophets to translate all the work of the world into the 
music of the spheres, and show the relation of the humblest 
service to the highest law.—Frank Walters. 


* 


Among the gods there is none like unto thee, O Lord; 
neither are there any works like unto thy works. All 
nations whom thou hast made shall come and worship 
thee, O Lord; and shall glorify thy name. For thou art 
great, and doest wondrous things; thou art God alone — 
Psalm lxxxvi. 8-10. 

* 


Our faith does not disagree with those who say,. “God 
once was wonderful to patriarchs and prophets,” but it 


would add, “God is wonderful, for in your heart and 


mine he has fixed a Mount of "Transfiguration, in your 
conscience and mine a Sinai of his holy law.” —William L. — 
Sullivan. pee 
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“Tt’s Dogged that Does It.” 


JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 
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The life of Jesus shows him to have been a thoroughly 
manly man, with plenty of courage and fortitude, not 
that exaggeratedly meek and lamblike being whom the 
artists like to portray. ‘Truly religious men have abun- 
dance of grit, the staying quality of life. The normal 
woman, too, has iron in her blood. She must have it 
to bear life’s burdens successfully. Genuine womanhood 
includes this virile quality. The feminism which is the 
fad of the hour is not richer womanhood. It is poorer 
womanhood. The hectic puffing up of the effeminate 
self, that in disdain of its normal nature and work would 
escape them by getting to be as near a little man as it 
can, is pitiable. The motto for the Christian is, Where 
duty has placed you, there intrench yourself. To yield 
is weak. To flee is cowardly, and gets you generally a 
bullet in the back. As a soldier of Christ, stand by your 
post, whatever happens. 

It was the moral manhood of the men of ’76 that 
created our republic; it was the moral manhood and 
chivalric valor of Farragut, Sherman, and the other 
great men of ’62, 63, and ’64 who saved it in its day of 
public attack. And in these days of equally great though 
more subtle dangers it is moral manhood again that 
must save it, if it is to be saved. ‘‘The easy-going good 
nature,’ it has truly been said, “with which we look on 
at things that degrade us in the eyes of nations, and 
must belittle us in our children’s minds, turning to our 
farms and factories, as if these alone concerned us, this 
is not really a good nature.” 


A famous saying of one of the great leaders of English : 


reform a century ago was this: “It’s dogged that does 
it.” In all the great fields of human activity, whether 
in the clash of armies, in the triumphs of art, invention, 
or discovery, the great secret of success is this dogged, 
unyielding determination which endures patiently, alike 
the shot and shell of battle, the wasting sickness of 
disease, the corrosive acids of religious obloquy, or the 
traitorous temptations of self-distrust, and with a will 
as unbreakable as a Damascus blade pushes forward to 
the goal which it has set before it. The winner of vic- 
tory, whether in social, political, or religious circles, is 
a man of that robust type of human character who can, 
every day without flinching, hold the fort where duty 
has stationed him. 


“Who sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God; that somehow true and just 
His plans work out for mortals; 

He alone is great, who by a life heroic 
Tires out the grip of adverse fate.” 


The Fine Print. 


In text-books prepared by men, a glance will reveal 
what statements the author counts important, for such 
statements are presented in italics or bold-faced letters. 
The student knows that he will not miss much if he skips 
the paragraphs printed in small type. School-books are 
much like predigested foods, says the United Presbyterian. 
Whether or not such a method produces healthy intellects 
is up to pedagogues, but it is evident that in some of 
the great books prepared for the education of, the 
human race that method is not universal; some of the 
most important facts are printed in the smallest type. 
_ Nature is such a book. He who is interested only in 
ie big things of nature, the things which are written in 

largest letters, will have a very superficial knowledge 
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of nature. The same forces which have shaped the earth 
into a sphere have moulded the tiniest dewdrop. ‘The 
blade of grass which grows but an inch or two high con- 
tains as many secrets of growth and life as one of the giant 
trees of California. Perhaps the most illuminating 
discoveries have been made by those who have confined 
themselves to the things printed in the smallest type. 

Human nature is such a book. The individual who 
wears his heart upon his sleeve, who is thoroughly known 
after an acquaintance of half an hour, is a very un- 
interesting person. Friendship depends for its charm on 
depths which cannot be easily fathomed, upon obscure 
elements in disposition and personality which are read 
only with difficulty. 

Providence is such a book. The most important 
events in life are not attended by the largest display. 
The greatest crises are often met without recognizing 
what they involve because they come in such a modest 
manner. As the quiet forces of nature are the most 
powerful, so the quiet and modest experiences have 
a greater influence on character and destiny than the 
spectacular experiences. 

-Revelation is such a book. Without doubt the most 
important event in the Bible has been heavily underscored, 
yet men of genius have found mines of precious things in 
districts of Scripture over which many .others have 
trampled without suspecting the hidden treasure. 


An Experience in the Hills. 


T. CLINTON BROCKWAY. 


One day in June, wishing to get away for a little time 
from the world of reality, I set out for a near-by land of 
enchantment where the garment of care could be ex- 
changed for the mantle of forgetfulness. A mile from 
my study I crossed a ridge beyond which Butte was lost 
to sight and the troubled world was left behind. . 

Before me lay an unfenced treeless country. Once it 
had been a table-land, but the agencies of erosion had 
carved it into a series of gulches and arroyos. It was 
carpeted with the wild grass and flowers which grow 
in the semi-arid uplands. Scattered over this territory 
were the diggings of oldtime prospectors and an occa- 
sional waste-heap from an abandoned silver mine. In 
this peaceful realm, so well adapted to my purpose, there 
was not a human habitation in sight. 

As I wended my way up and down the hills and across 
the level stretches the landscape within the bounds of 
the horizon constantly changed. Now, the view was shut 
in by the tops of hills not far away. Again, the sky- 
line was far distant, and serrated by lofty peaks covered 
with the glistening snow-fields which had given Montana 
the name, “The Land of the Shining Mountains.” Far- 
ther down these slopes were timber belts which join- 
ing with the snow formed irregular patterns with a black- 
and-white effect, as if Kipling’s artist had been at work 
on a many-leagued canvas with crayons made from 
trunks of giant pines. Detached cloud-masses floated 
in the upper blue. 

I fell into a passive mood, became a mere spectator 
watching a stream of flitting fancies and unsought but 
welcome emotions called up by the various elements in 
the environment. In imagination I went back into the 
geological ages and watched the lava flow from an old 
voleanic cone near by, climbed the distant mountains 
and looked down upon the world from their towering 
summits, and then floated on a cloud-ship in the far-off 
realms of space. I picked a flower and wished to under- 
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stand it, “‘root and branch and all in all,” and the secrets 
it enfolds. The pungent smell and taste of a leaf of 
spearmint which grew by a spring in one of the ravines 
awakened a train of memories which made me a boy 
again, in my native haunts, wandering in green pastures 
and beside the still waters where the spearmint used to 
ow. ; 

ante was a pleasure thus to drift about, fancy-free, in 
this magic realm where hill and mountain peak, snow and 
sky, rocks and growing things, whispered their messages 
and sang their songs to my listening soul. Weary at 
last, I sat down upon a dirt pile bordering a wide-mouthed 
pit dug long ago by an unknown prospector. 

While resting there a blast of dynamite at the surface 
working of a mine over the hill jarred me from my reverie 
and changed the current of my imaginings. ‘The things 
that had dropped below the threshold of consciousness 
again asserted themselves and became the directing fac- 
tors in a new line of thought and emotion. 

This was the western battle-front and the dynamite 
shot a cannon’s roar. ‘This pit and the many others in 
sight were shell craters. The lines of brown earth where 
prospectors had dug ditches down to bedrock were battle- 
trenches, and my lookout station was “in no man’s land” 
between the warring hosts. It would have been no sur- 
prise to me to hear rifles and machine-guns and to see 
khaki-clad warriors ‘go over the top.” It was but 
natural to look up as if to see a Zeppelin sailing in the 
heaven’s blue and a fleet of aéroplanes emerge from a 
cloud-bank to engage it in mortal combat. 

The rolling stretch to the north was devastated Belgium 
and Northern France. ‘Those old derricks, falling into 
decay, over deserted mines, were the crumbling walls of 
fair cities, and with my mind’s eye I saw women, chil- 
dren, and old men, gaunt and sad, wandering among these 
ruins of their once happy homes. ‘The western sky- 
line, over a level ridge, seemed the shore of the sea on 
whose bosom floated the mighty armada, and under 
‘whose troubled waves hunted the war sharks which 
“feed upon the pillage of the world.” Near by was the 
valley of the Marne, where the gray flood, leaving deso- 
lation behind it, had heard the voice of freedom say, 
“Thus far, and no farther.” The winding rivulet to 
the east was the Meuse, and on its bluffs Verdun, the rock 
against which the succession of tidal waves had been 
dashed to bloody spray. As if to give a poetic touch 
to the picture, in the valley below Verdun there blos- 
somed, in reality, a bunch of blue flags, fleur-de-lis, ‘“‘lilies 
of France.” 

Butte, over the hill, was the world behind the battle- 
lines, and its varied population stood for the races 
which have met at Armageddon. ‘The many dead in a 
recent mine disaster were war’s victims, while those who 
mourned them were the anxious ones of every land. 
The militia encamped in brown tents near the city rep- 
resented the youth of America ready for service in a far 
country. My temporary respite had prepared me for 
thus vividly visualizing the travail and the tragedy of 
the world. 

When I started homeward I was pondering with a 
new intensity the grim realities of this tragic day. With 
insistence the question came, Will the power that let 
loose this scourge of war emerge victorious, or will free- 
dom triumph and a new day dawn? With mingled hope 
and foreboding I asked anew, What will the future bring? 
While asking it I looked up and saw the symbol of the 
future coming to meet me, as if in answer to my ques- 
tioning. Over the brow of the hill came a boy, a little 
lad of ten, a smile upon his face, and in his hand a bunch 
of flowers. 

Butte, Mont. 
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Pro Patria. 


Remember, as the flaming car 
Of ruin nearer rolls, 

That of our country’s substance are 
Our bodies and our souls. 


Her dust we are, and to her dust 
Our ashes shall descend: 

Who craves a lineage more august 
Or a diviner end? 


By blessing of her fruitful dews, 
Her suns and winds and rains, 
We have her granite in our thews, 

Her iron in our veins. 


And, sleeping in her sacred earth, 
The ever-living dead 

On the dark miracle of birth 
Their holy influence shed. 


And, every hour, its crescent power 
The buried past doth prove, 

In seed and bud and fruit and flower, 
In life and thought and love. 


Our heritage of high success 
We hold by blood-bought right— 
A thousand leagues of loveliness, 
And seven-score years of light. 


That light on their stern foreheads shone ‘ 
Who, in the dawn’s dim glow, 

Strode silent into Lexington, 
Seven-score years ago. 


—Charlton M. Lewis, in Yale Review. 


A Tribute to Principal Frisself. 


BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 


The sudden death on August 5 of Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
principal of Hampton Institute, came as a great shock to 
a multitude of people who looked to him as the outstand- 
ing leader in Negro education in this country. His loss 
just at this time, less than two years after that of Booker 
Washington, at a period of unusual difficulty for many 
colored schools and of exceptional trials for the Negro 
race in this country, is a particularly hard blow. Never, 
it would seem, was his wise generalship and sagacious 
counsel more needed than in the troubled days before us. 
There is no one who can quickly take the place which he 
made for himself, who can fill the wide breach caused by 
his death. 

Dr. Frissell was born in 1851, a child of the manse, and 
graduated from Yale in 1874 and from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1879. After a year as assistant minister of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
he went to Hampton Institute, where he served as chaplain 
from 1880 to 1893. When Gen. Armstrong died he was 
made principal. It is betraying no confidence to say that 
the appointment caused no enthusiasm. He was the very 
antithesis of Gen. Armstrong. ‘The latter was indeed a 
gallant figure; a knight of the spirit, a man with a splendid 
vision and an heroic faith. Dr. Frissell lacked his roman- 
tic presence; lacked any gift of natural oratory, any ex- 
ceptional quality of leadership. Yet he so bore himself 
that when Harvard in 1900 conferred the first honorary 
degree upon him, President Eliot spoke of him as ‘‘ Arm- 
strong’s worthy successor,” and in the years which have 
since elapsed he made for himself a position throughout 
the whole South such as Gen. Armstrong, in the day of 
small things, never achieved. ‘That position was the re- 
ward of self-forgetting devotion to the task set before him, 


and of a singularly pure and noble character. For years. 
he deliberately stood in the shadow of his great predecessor, — 
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whom he unceasingly held before the minds of successive 
generations of Hampton students as one of their heroes. 
And always he merged his fame and reputation in that of 
Hampton Institute, so that to-day, to a degree true of 
hardly another great educational enterprise in this coun- 
try, multitudes who have heard of Hampton are ignorant 
of even the name of him who for nearly a quarter of a 
century has been its great principal. 

But if that is true of the general public, it is not so 
throughout those circles in the country which are vitally 
concerned with race problems. There he was increas- 
ingly recognized as master, the truest counsellor of the 
Negro, the wisest friend of white and black alike in the 
South. He won the confidence of the best white people 
of Virginia as no other Northern teacher of Negroes had 
ever done, so that in 1908 Richmond College conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Laws, as Yale had done in 
1g01. And he so entered into the Negro’s own point of 
view that he has been said to be the one white man with 
whom they would talk in entire forgetfulness of the differ- 
ence of race. Under his wise development of the educa- 
tional ideals established by Armstrong, Hampton has be- 
come perhaps the foremost school of its type in the whole 
world, a model upon which is modelled many another in- 
stitution both here and in other lands. But his service 
was‘not limited to Hampton, for it was his maxim that 
Hamptonilived not for itself alone, but for the whole 
South. ‘The missionary spirit which hundreds of Hampton 
graduates have carried forth with them was the spirit of 
the institution itself. Again and again Dr. Frissell gave 
to some younger and weaker school the best of his staff, 
whom he ill could spare, but whom another school needed 
yet more. He was chairman of the board of trustees of 
Penn School, and of Calhoun, and adviser to many another 
institution. ‘The Jeanes Fund sprang from his suggestion ; 
' he was one of the founders of the Southern Education 
Board, and a member of the General Education Board. No 
voice carried greater weight than his in these concerns. 

His utter self-forgetfulness,{ his breadth of view and 
charity for those who opposed him, his quiet playfulness 
with those who knew him well, caused him to be deeply 
beloved by multitudes who recognized a great soul be- 
neath the patient, slow-moving, unpretending exterior. 
He was, indeed, a worthy successor of Armstrong, who ac- 
complished, in his own way, a work which perhaps the 
great founder himself could not have done; and it is fitting 
that now he should sleep by Armstrong’s side on the verge 
of the Hampton campus. 

Dr. Frissell was brought up a Presbyterian, but Hamp- 
ton weaned him from any sectarian spirit, and his was a 
catholic mind, a heart which was simply Christian. It 
ought to be a source of pride to Unitarians that nowhere 
has Hampton found more loyal supporters than in our 
churches. While Gen. Armstrong was yet living, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote of King’s Chapel was one of Hampton’s 
trustees, and the little hospital still in use at the Institute 
is a memorial to his eldest child. Prof. F. G. Peabody 
succeeded Mr. Foote as trustee, and is now first vice- 
president of the board, Hon. W. H. Taft being president. 
The great meeting held in behalf of Hampton in Symphony 
Hall a year and a half ago testified that Boston has not 
forgotten its proud share in Hampton’s past, nor its meas- 
ure of responsibility for that happier future of the Negro 
race which the black man, the Southern white, and the 
Northern white must work out together in generous and 
patriotic service. We can pay no better homage to the 
memory of Dr. Frissell than by making sure that his work 
_ goes on with growing power, by upholding the hands of his 

as yet undesignated successor, as we did his when the 
mity of Armstrong’s death laid upon him the heavy 
of which he so nobly has acquitted himself. ~ 
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for freedom and Bumanity. 


“Thou Hast Beset Me.” 


O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me, 

And art acquainted with all my ways. 

Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 

If I make my bed in the grave, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 


If I say, Surely the darkness shall hide me, 

Then the night shall be light about me; 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day: 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. . 

How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O God! 

How great is the sum of them! 

If I should count them they are more in number than the 
sand: 

When I awake, I am still with thee... . 

Search me, O God, and know my heart: 

Try me, and know my thoughts; 

And see if there be any wicked way in me, 

And lead me in the way everlasting —Psalm 739. 


Religion is the first thing and the last thing, and until 
a man has found God and been found by God, he begins 
at no beginning, he works to no end. He may have his 
friendships, his partial loyalties, his scraps of honor. 
But all these things fall into place and life falls into place 
only with God. Only with God,—God, who fights 
through men against Blind Force and Night and Non- 
Existence; who is the end, who is the meaning. He is 
the only King. Before the coming of the true King, the 
inevitable King, the King who is present whenever just 
men foregather, this bloodstained rubbish of the ancient 
world, these puny kings and tawdry emperors, these wily 
politicians and artful lawyers, these men who claim and 
grab and trick and compel, these war-makers and oppress- 
ors, will presently shrivel and pass—like paper thrust 
into a flame.—From “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” by 
H. G. Wells. 


PRAYER. 

Infinite and eternal Spirit, who dost seek us even when 
we turn from Thee, who art at the end of every journey 
and art the goal of all our desires, who with infinite 
persistence dost seek an entrance to our hearts and dost 
follow us with a love from which there is no final escape, 
grant that we make our complete surrender unto ‘Thee 
and do Thou come into our inmost being and possess us 
utterly. Round our incompleteness is Thy completeness, 
round our restlessness Thy rest. Be unto us light in our 
blindness and strength in our helplessness. Even in 
the bitterness of strife Thou canst bring the peace which 
passeth all understanding. Out of the very mouth of 
perdition Thou canst show us the path unto Thy presence. 
Give us faith to believe that out of this present darkness 
of the world and all its misery and its sin Thou wilt bring 
us to the ways of righteousness and the knowledge of 
Thee. In Thine infinite patience save us from our blun- 
ders, turn us from our wandering, and finally grant unto 
the people of this world peace with Thee and with one 
another. Amen. 
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Belgium. 


(“Fortissimi sunt Belge.”) 
While day and night shall tick the years 
On Time’s blue dial-plate of sky, 
Fame shall emblazon Belgium’s name 
To teach the world how heroes die. 


Thrice armed in righteous cause, they met 
The noble challenge of their name 

With Spartan hearts that scorned the cost, 
As dying martyrs scorn the flame. 


While all the world looked on with dread, 
They rose as one Leonidas, 

*Twixt liberty and tyranny 
One little nation held the pass. 


Not theirs the cloven heel of greed, 

Nor boastful words proclaimed them wise; 
But on the altar of their faith 

Themselves they laid as sacrifice. 


Rise Belgium knighted by the world! 
What victory shines like your defeat? 

What shame your conquerors shall bear 
As quivering lips the tale repeat! 


O little land, so great of soul! 
Immortal country, scourged and bled! 
Scant room your foe hath left for you 
Where ye may lay your hallowed dead. 


Yet every wind of heaven has given 
Your silent agony a tongue— 
Our hearts shall be your sepulchre, 
Your dirge by all the world be sung. 
—Ellen Burns Sherman, in the Boston Transcript. 


Methodism Iffustrated: James Monroe 
Buckley.* 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


A man is known by the company he keeps: 
this is a proverb well tested, and when a man 
seeks his company voluntarily it is a rule 
without exceptions. In the case of Dr. 
James Monroe Buckley the proverb had a 
brilliant illustration, for he was a Methodist 
through and through in thought, speech, and 
action, and still survives, past eighty years 
of age, the best possible example of the cause 
he has served so long. 

The converse of our proverb is true and de- 
serves attention, for a company is known by 
the man who frequents it. When we know 
what Dr. Buckley is, heart, mind, and soul, 
we know what Methodism is. Eight times in 
thirty-two years he was chosen by vote of 
the General Conference to be the editor of 
the Christian Advocate, the official organ of 
the Methodist Church; he was elected more 
times than any other living person to repre- 
sent the churches in general and ecumenical 
conferences at home and abroad; he always 
served on important committees; he spoke 
in conferences hundreds if not thousands of 
times and was always regarded as the ex- 
pert pilot of any General Conference; and 
therefore he may properly be regarded as a 
typical Methodist. 

And yet he did not fitly represent all of 
Methodism, because for some he was too 
stiffly conservative, and for others he was too 
frigid and rationalistic; but he is still living 
to be greeted with enthusiasm whenever he 
appears, among his brethren. 

In making him the subject of an article, I 
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know that I am addressing Unitarians who 
know as little about Methodism as Methodists 
know about Unitarianism—and that is next 
to nothing. There is something very curious 
and inexplicable in the way in which, in a 
great community, Protestants and Catholics, 
Unitarians, Methodists, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and other denominations, are 
dovetailed together to make up what seems 
to be a homogeneous community, but which 
is composed of elements unlike and often 
antagonistic to each other. The Unitarians 
of Boston are forced to know five or six Epis- 
copalians and Congregationalists, but besides 
them almost nobody as representatives of 
churches. In like manner Unitarians are 
almost unknown outside of a few cities. 
When a young woman going from New Eng- 
land to a Western city found it impossible to 
make the people she met socially understand 
what she meant by saying that she was a 
Unitarian, she was advised to say, ‘‘Dr. 
Hale is a Unitarian.”” Her report was, ‘‘It 
did not work, for the answer was, ‘And who 
is Dr. Hale?’” 

It would have been worth while to write 
this book if for nothing but the chapter de- 
scribing young Buckley’s fight for life. There 
are popular notions concerning heredity and 
tuberculosis that are the cause of much need- 
less suffering. The experience of this young 
man shows conclusively that the will to get 
well can offset the most pronounced hereditary 
tendency to get sick and die. When at the 
age of twenty an application was made for 
life insurance, the examination brought out 
the fact that the father died at thirty-nine, 
of tuberculosis, his brother died at twenty- 
eight, their mother at twenty-eight, and their 
father at forty-three, all of tuberculosis. 
Dr. Buckley is the best possible example of 
the fact that tuberculosis is not in any sense 
hereditary. Removed from the conditions 
that favor the disease, and taking sufficient 
exercise in the open air, the slender tubercu- 
lous young Buckley became capable of pro- 
digious feats of mountain-climbing and—still 
more surprising—intellectual achievement. 
It is a fascinating story of the efforts made by 
a resolute spirit imprisoned in a frail body 
to gain liberty and the power to act with 
vigor and decision. 

It is customary to wait until a man dies 
before informing the world of the estimation 
in which he was held by his fellow-men. 
This custom the Methodist publishing-house 
has seen fit to set aside and tell the subject of 
this memoir what he is and has been to the 
Methodist Church, which he has served so 
long and so well. Books of a similar kind are 
often prepared and published, but commonly 
they are made to advance the claims of some 
candidate for office, as when Hawthorne wrote 
the Life of Franklin Pierce. 

This book gives no account of the tenets of 
Methodism or of its peculiar laws and disci- 
pline; but incidentally it shows that a man 
who accepts them without reserve may find 
in them incitement and opportunity for noble 
work of every kind. By his commission to 
edit the official organ of Methodism, Dr. 
Buckley was under bonds to write and speak 
for and about the Methodist Church as if he 
had no mind of his own; but he loved ‘‘his 
church, he. believed in her doctrines and 
usages,” and, as his biographer says, “he 
believed in the Methodist Church from the 
bottom to the top.” He was therefore set 
free from bondage. 
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His preparation for the Christian ministry 
as a stalwart exponent of Methodism was 
peculiar. He began it with an eager study of 
Thomas Paine’s “Age of Reason” and the 
works of Voltaire; he then came up against 
the idea of God as the dominant force in 
human life and surrendered to him; he made 
a study of all churches and religions and de- 
cided with deliberation that the Methodist 
Church was the one that would give him the 
greatest liberty and the widest range of ac- 
tion; he became the great debater and the 
constitutional lawyer of the body, for in a way 
incomprehensible to us Unitarians the Meth- 
odist order, administration, and discipline 
called for constant oversight. 

Keeping to the middle of the road with 
the majority, Dr. Buckley was the constant 
factor in all the proceedings of the body. 
Commonly he was a dictator, but in three im- 
portant matters he failed; namely, the re- 
moval of the time limit for pastorates, the 
eligibility of women to membership of the 
Conference, and the use of the individual 
communion cup. He was a good loser; these 
changes being decreed he accepted them. 
He was known as the Warwick of his church, 
for his support of many a man largely made 
him bishop, though for himself he more than 
thrice refused the distinguished office. 

He was neither a fanatic nor a bigot; he 
believed in the essential inspiration of the 
Bible, but was not averse to the higher crit- 
icism; he believed that Socrates, being a good 
man, went to heaven; and he was a stalwart 
champion of good works. ‘Through his ac- 
tivity more than a score of Methodist hos- 
pitals have been founded, with endowments 
of more than $3,000,000. We believe the 
general hospital is better, but we cannot have 
too many good ones. 

Chautauqua, fouinded by Bishop Vincent, is 
sometimes laughed at, but it is a wonderful 
civilizer. At its sessions Dr. Buckley was a 
shining light, witty, eloquent, and a general 
favorite. When he presided at the question- 
box, there was both wit and wisdom in his 
answers. He could not be “posed” by an 
inquisitor. When asked, ‘‘Who was Cain’s 
wife?” he replied, ‘‘ The woman he married.” 
He gave no quarter in his answers to the new 
woman, Christian Science, Spiritualism, and 
faith-healing. 

This book shows that Methodism can pro- 
duce and generously support men who are 
both conservative and radical, eager to un- 
fold the mysteries of the religious life, and 
also to engage in all the activities of social 
organization and civic duty; and so long as it 
keeps to its proper work we need have no 
fear of the preponderance of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Methodism is its natural 
rival and corrective. 


The Equipment of Youth. 


President Ernest Martin Hopkins, of 
Dartmouth College, in The American Boy for 
September, says: ‘The sacrifices that are 
being made by men of all nations who are 
actively in military service will fail of their 
largest importance if the youth of the land — 
are not equipped by education to hold the 
advantages in times to come which are now 
being fought for. The boy who can continue — 
within the schools and fails to do so now 
commits a folly that only escapes being — 
criminal because of lack of pa ds 
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Literature. 


Do WE NEED A New IbDEA oF Gop? By 
Edmund H. Reeman. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. $1.—Among the many 
phases of reconstruction which we may 
expect after the war is the reconstruction 
of religion, and central to this reconstruction 
must be the idea of God. It is this that 
gives pertinence to Mr. Reeman’s book. 
It is an attempt to reinterpret religion and 
the religious life ‘(in the light of democratic 
reach and outlook.’’ This is a phrase which 
occurs repeatedly in the discussion without 
giving the reader any very clear idea of what 
is meant by it. One who is familiar with 
the gospel according to Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells will find little that is new or 
startling. The argument is addressed to 
those whose faith in a God who is all-powerful 
and all-good has been shattered by the 
European cataclysm, and who are com- 
pelled to ask, “Can we still believe in God?”’ 
Mr. Reeman answers truly, ‘“‘ Not in the God 
of the conventional theology.’”’ The tran- 
‘scendent Deity of our fathers has gone for- 
ever. If we are to believe in God at all, it must 
be as an “indwelling life-force’’ everywhere 
present and everywhere operative in the 
world. Between these two conceptions there 
can be no compromise or concession. If 
one is true, the other is false. The scientific 
thought of to-day demands a God who is 
ever seeking to express himself through the 
world-struggle, and who needs our co-opera- 
tion and help in order to win the victory. 
This explains his relations to men and to the 
whole democratic ‘“‘outreach’’ of the race. 
He is the life principle of each, “‘the inner 
essence of one evolving life.” According 
to the author, “‘the only God-thought that 
can fit our fieeds and the facts of our knowl- 
edge of the great cosmic struggle is the 
thought of God as the God of a mighty 
eternal urge and effort and of the struggle 
itself, with whom our highest relationships 
and communion... must be those of com- 
rades and fellow-workers in the building of a 
universe and in the translation into ethical 
values of physical forces.” Such a God is 
far removed from the conventional monarch 
upon a throne. He is the “Toiler of 
Eternity,’’ demanding the utmost that we 
can give. This affords a rational basis for 
an effective religious appeal, and must 
commend itself to men and women who are 
unmoved by the conventional preaching. 
It presents itself as a challenge to co-operate 
with this Life-Force in all its efforts toward 
self-expression and self-realization. Such a 
conception fails to meet many of the heart’s 
needs. ‘The author admits that it may not 
afford comfort in sorrow. It suggests, by 
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implication, that this divine ‘‘urge’’ is 
finite and impersonal while to many it is 
the absence of limitation and finitude, char- 
acteristic of an infinite personality, which 
makes him God. At the same time the book 
is reverent in spirit, constructive in method, 
and is to be commended for the frankness 
with which it grounds all religion in human 
experience and’ makes God a vital reality 
in human life. It is through such fearless 
discussion that an adequate God-idea must 
yet be evolved. 


Pusiic ACTIVITIES OF REv. J. J. SUMMER- 
BELL, D.D. Compiled by his son, Rev. 
Carlyle Summerbell. Dayton, Ohio: The 
Christian Publishing Association.—To those 
Unitarians, clergy and laity (and they are 
more in number than many are aware), 
who were brought up in The Christian Con- 
nection, the name ‘“‘Summerbell’’ is a house- 


‘hold word. While there have been many 


of the name in the ministry of the “‘ Christian”’ 
church, two have stood forth prominently 
among the rest,—Dr. Nicholas Summerbell 
(1816-89) and his son, the subject of 
this sketch (1844-1913). Of extraordinary 
vigor, body and mind, fighters from the 
ground up, evangelists both of dogma and 
of the spirit, they impressed themselves 
mightily upon succeeding generations, not 
only within the denomination with which 
they were connected, but upon a much 
wider public. This little volume will serve 
as a compendium of information regarding 
the Summerbell family. It is notable as 
the worthy tribute of a successful minister 
to his forbears and kindred, and enshrines 
memories which will long remain, as well, 
in many grateful hearts. 


AGAMENTICUS, THE PuRPLE Hin. By 
Ethel Morse and Leon Morse. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.—This 
is a very brief outline of the organiza- 
tion and work of a group of Camp Fire 
Girls, followed by several stories based on 
New ‘Testament incidents told for their 
benefit. It is a well-written book, and may 
be helpful in illustrating some Camp Fire 
work. ‘The first story tells of a curse and 
its fulfilment, a crime and its punishment, 
the forgiveness of one who had suffered 
long, and of sunshine after shadows even 
on Golgotha. The next shows the bitter- 
ness of a young man’s heart, a soldier’s 
gratitude, a suffering mother healed and 
her son become the Master’s beloved dis- 
ciple. The third is the story of an Ish- 
maelite dog and his master, a wild storm, a 
rescued lamb, a reclaimed publican, and 
the life of a little child. The last is of a 
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blind boy, a frenzied mother, the beggars 
of Jericho, the disappointing Messiah; then 
the healing touch of the Nazarene, the boy 
given his sight, and the mother forgiven 
her sin. 


THE SUNDAY-ScHOOL SECRETARY. By 
Ralph N. McEntire. New York: Meth- 
odist Book Concern. $1.25 net.—Here is a 
valuable book not alone for the secretary of 
a Sunday-school, but for the superintendent 
as well. Some of the problems treated, of 
which ‘“‘The Study of Absences” is one, need 
to be considered by all officers and teachers 
together. There are good charts and forms, 
and a complete treatment of the subject, 
Happily there is recognition of the fact that 
records are not in themselves results; they 
may be evidence of results, or an incentive to 
secure them. Mr. McEntire’s is one of a val- 
uable group of Sunday-school manuals issued 
by this firm. 


WHERE It ToucHES THE GRouND. By 
Montanye Perry. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. 75 cents net.—A very well 
written story with a rather unusual plot. 
The heroine, forced by loss of fortune to 
earn her own living, undertakes to run a 
moving-picture establishment. Through it 
she comes into touch with many neighbor- 
hood problems, and tries to make her 
“movies” help the community. She proves 
how great a power they can be in aiding the 
development of the temperance spirit. A 
charming love-story adds to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 


Literary Notes. 


“There is no quarter that holds a more 
honored place in the annals of New York for 
solidity and eminence in the arts as well as 
in social graces than Washington Square, 
but of late the professional Bohemians who 
infest the southern extremity and its im- 
mediate purlieus have made it almost in- 
famous in the minds of the respectable 
element,’’ says James L. Ford, in the Book- 
man. 


Slippy McGee, by Marie Conway Oemler, 
has juSt gone into its second edition. Mrs. 
Oemler says for herself: ‘‘I became a pretty 
good stenographer and typewriter. I man- 
aged to go right on studying and reading. I 
had a simple plan. I had a very good little 
desk copy of Webster’s Dictionary. When 
I was waiting for dictation, I formed the 
habit of learning a page or so of that book. 
I mastered half a dozen words a day, their 
definitions and proper spelling. I learned to 
discriminate in the use of words.” 
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Rev. Mr. Sullivan, in this tract, deals with 
the deepest problems of all religious knowl- 
edge and experience. Those who are longing 
for light concerning the ultimate principles of 

ree Christianity and earnestly questioning 

whether such Christianity is prompted by a 
principle of faith rather than a principle of 
scepticism, will do well to read this remark- 
able address. The reader will receive, not 
only a lucid and eloquent answer to his 
questions, but he will also discover the vital 
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Birthday Song. 
BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 
Here’s joy for all the years have brought, 
And all their richness left with thee; 

Here’s joy for all the years to be 
Into a finer issue wrought. 


Here’s wishing that the year may round 
Full many times along thy path, 
With plenteous yield and aftermath, 

E’en better than thou yet hast found. 


Here’s hope the best is yet to be, 
With labor sure, but worthier while; 


And whether skies may frown or smile, 
Here’s faith that good will come to thee. 


Piff-Puff, the Smoke Fairy. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Once upon a time, Piff-Puff, the Fairy of 
Smoke, sat upon the Edge of Things, thinking 
hard and fast. It happened to be her think- 
ing-day, when she did not care to rise high 
in air, nor fall to the ground heavily. It was 
her thinking-day, when she simply poised on 
the Edge of Things, or else moved slowly 
along the ground here and there. Why, just 
by watching Piff-Puff for a few minutes you 
could tell it was her thinking-day! 

“Poff!” said she, softly, which meant that 
she had almost thought out what she wanted 
to think out. Then ‘‘Poff, poff!’’ said she, 
a little louder, which meant that she had more 
nearly thought it out. Then all at once, 
quite loud for her, she said, ‘‘ Poff, poff, poff!’’ 
and that showed she had thought out the very 
thing she wanted to think out. 

The thing she was thinking out was what 
she should do next. Everybody often has to 
think out the same thing, as you know ,your- 
self. And the thing she decided to do next 
was to see how many different kinds of good 
things she could do in the world; and, 
whether you believe it or not, just sitting 
there on the Edge of Things was a good deed, 
for an artist had risen early that morning to 
look for a subject to paint, and when ‘he saw 
the Smoke Fairy sitting on the Edge of Things 
he said :— 

“Oh, what a picture this will make! Look 
at the mist lying low on the meadows! Why, 
it will make a Japanese picture, if I can paint 
the mist! 
iz 

So he ran for his brushes and materials and 
painted Piff-Puff, who while she was thinking 
hard and fast had taken the» form of mist. 
This story is not about the artist, but I know 
you will like to know that he did paint Piff- 
Puff, and she made him famous, so you see 
even while you are but thinking hard and 
fast you may be doing some one some good. 

Away went Piff-Puff when the sun was 
up, and, as she could divide herself into as 
many clouds as she liked, she went into all the 
little cottages of the working-people, and 
came up through their chimneys into the blue 
air. 

“Paff!”’ said she, softly, which meant the 
breakfast-fires were burning allright. ‘‘Paff, 
paff!” said she, and went higher. Then, 
“ Paff, paff, paff!’’ said she, and went out of 


I shall become famous if I can do 
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sight still higher, and a man watching her 


said :— 


“We shall have a fine day. The smoke 


goes straight up.” 


‘So there were two good: things at once 


which Piff-Puff did. She started the break- 
fast-fires, for of course you have to have 


smoke before you can have a bit of fire from 


the wood; and she acted as a weather-man, 
for she told what the day would be. 

Then away she went to a factory with a 
tall chimney, and climbed out at the top of 
this chimney. ‘‘Pofe!’’ said she, and grew 
black, and that meant that the work was 
beginning. ‘‘Pofe, pofe!’”’ said she, and 
grew still blacker, which showed that work 
was well along. Then, ‘‘Pofe, pofe, pofe!’’ 
said she, and grew so black that every one 
said never had so much work been done in 
that factory before. 

After this she dropped suddenly into the 
engine on the tracks near the factory, and 
came up through the smoke-stack. ‘‘Pife!’’ 
said she, which meant,-‘‘Away we go!”” The 
engine began to move. ‘‘Pife, pife!’’ said 
she, which meant, ‘“‘Faster we go!” And 
then, ‘Pife, pife, pife!’’ said she, 
quickly, and the engine was fairly flying along 
the tracks. 

In a busy harbor Piff-Puff boarded a large 
steamboat, where she said “ Peff!’’ and rose 
into the air in two kinds of clouds, smoke and 
steam. ‘‘Peff, peff!’’ said she, 
steamboat sailed right out into the harbor. 


“Peff, peff, peff!’’ said she, and across the 
ocean it went, to carry grain to the other 


side. 

“Pits said she in the Black Forest, and 
there she was, coming up from a pit of burn- 
ing wood covered so it would not burn too 
fast. ‘“‘Piff, piff!’’ said she, and rose slowly 
and carefully from the pit. ‘‘Piff, piff, piff!”’ 
said she, and when the pit was opened, there 


was a lot of charcoal ready to be sent out 


into the world to start fires for everybody. 

Once a house was on fire. “Puff!” said 
she, which meant, ‘‘ Your house is burning!” 
“Puff, puff!’ said she. ‘‘It’s burning faster!”’ 
Then, ‘Puff, puff, puff!’ said she, and 
swirled about the house so fast that by that 
time she had warned every one the house 
was burning, and they were able to get 
buckets of water and put the fire out. With- 
out Piff-Puff, you see, there would have been 
no way to tell there was a fire until it would 
have been too late to save the house. 

Once the Smoke Fairy played a joke on 
some children. They found a smooth, round 
ball on the green meadow, and broke it open 
to see what was inside. Out rushed Piff- 
Puff. ‘‘Poof!’’ said she, and became brown, 
fine dust. ‘‘Poof, poof!’’ said she, and made 
them sneeze. ‘‘Poof, poof, poof!’’ said she, 
as they laughed and stamped upon the round 
thing which they then knew was a puff-ball. 
Piff-Puff laughed too. 

Another time Piff-Puff was lazy. She 
climbed down into Vesuvius to sleep, and 
came floating lazily out like an umbrella- 
shaped cloud, and hung there without doing 
anything, and without saying even one of all 
the puffy-sounding words she knew. 

Only once was Piff-Puff bad, and that was 
when she came out of a student’s lamp and 
settled all over his room, so that you would 
have thought black was his favorite color. 
Why, they had to open the windows and 
doors, and put the lamp out, and cough, and 
sneeze, and almost clean house, she was so 


more 


and the 
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bad! So quickly did she have to leave that 
she did not take time to say a word of all the 
puffy-sounding ones she knew. 

She was so sorry for her badness that she 
floated off to the sky and came down the 
next evening; no more naughty, but good. 

The last I saw of her, she was fast asleep 
in a purple mist low upon the sunset hills, 
and even in her dreams she did one good 
deed, for a poet standing in his doorway saw 
her and made a most beautiful poem about 
her. Once in her dreams she stirred, and 
what do you think she said? ‘Poff, paff, 
pofe, pife, peff, piff, puff, poof!”’ 


What Does Your Daughter Read? 


JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS, 


“T never allow Mary to read love stories,” 
remarked a young mother, with conviction. 
She looked surprised when the elderly, in- 
tellectual woman to whom she spoke said:— 

“Would you not let her read ‘Little 
Women’? In that you have an ideal love 
story that would be better for Mary than 
the account of a murder case which she was 
reading yesterday in the newspaper. Mis- 
placed love was at the foundation of the 
murder.” 

“Then would you let an eleven-year-old 
girl read love stories, Aunt Emma?” asked 
the astonished little matron. 

“Yd put into Mary’s hands natural and 
good reading, and so direct her tastes that 
she will not enjoy poor mental food any 
more than she would poor food at table. 
But when you exclude a theme openly from 
a child you whet her curiosity and give her 
an unnatural idea of a perfectly natural 
thing. I think that the average newspaper 
is more dangerous for children than good 
novels.” 

“But how would you interest them in 
current happenings? They ought to know 
what is going on in the world.” 

“True,” replied Aunt Emma; ‘but why 
not give them papers written for children, 
with unnecessary details cut out? For 
example, the little paper Current Events, 
prepared especially for school-children, is 
only forty cents a year, and comes each 
week. Most of the weekly children’s papers, 
and some of the monthly, give a synopsis 
of the world’s news. The weekly maga- 
zines for. adults publish articles so well 
illustrated that they attract young readers. 
If I allowed a child to read a newspaper, I 
would be sure it was conservative, and not 
yellow. 

“This seems to me especially important 
now,’ she continued, seeing her niece was 
interested, ‘‘when the papers are so full of 
the horrors of war. A sensitive child may 
be injured nervously and made morbid by 
such reading. An outline of events traced 
upon a map is better than detailed accounts 
of battle and devastation. Mary is an im- 
pressionable girl, and it seems to me that 
she needs direction.” 

“Your daughters always read much more 
than I did, Aunt Emma,” said Mary’s 
mother. “How did it happen, I wonder? 
What did you do for them and what shall 
I do for Mary?” 

“In the first place, I should buy Mary F 
a good encyclopedia, not for grown-ups | 
for children, you know. Then when s 
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asks questions that you cannot answer, help 
her find her answers. You are living in 
the midst of the haunts of great writers. 
Search out all such places and take Mary 


- to the homes of writers so that their books 


may become live influences. Your cousins 
read ‘Snow-Bound’ eagerly after visiting 
Whittier’s birthplace, and seeing the old 
fireplace with its andirons and crane, the mug 
that held the cider, and the brook running 
through thefarm. ‘That beautiful description 
of home life had an intimate touch because 
they had walked where Whittier walked, 
looked at the objects of which he wrote and 
the desk where he thought in poetry. 

“All through New England are such 
shrines. Hawthorne, Louisa Alcott, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and more modern writers will 
be understood better and become closer 
friends when their environments are known. 
When you cannot visit the places that 
writers have made sacred, read their biog- 
raphies and then their books. A love for 


good reading is one of the greatest safe- 


guards a parent can bestow upon a child. 
It saves her from many temptations that 
assail young people who must seek outside 
diversions with which to kill time. Give 
children all the good books you can afford, 
and help them to select from public libraries. 
You know librarians tell us that taste in 
reading is formed during the early years, 
often before the ‘teen’ age. If a mother 
reads good literature to her children, they 
will get a distaste for the poor. 

“This is a good time,’ Aunt Emma con- 
tinued, ‘“‘to fasten the sweet stories and 
poems that Carmen Sylva wrote for her 
own little daughter and later for other 
children. The story of the queen poet’s 
life is a bit of biography teaching the lesson 
of unselfish devotion to* others, and will 
make a strong appeal to the imagination 
of a romantic little girl, because of the poet’s 
royalty. 

“Tt is not long since the three hundredth 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s death was cele- 
brated, centring interest upon him, and 
there were many stories told of him in cur- 
rent magazines. If Mary is too young to 
enjoy his plays, she would love the stories 
of them, told by Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Every child should own that book.” 

“That reminds me, Aunt Emma, that 
Mrs. Smiley told me that her John, only 
twelve years old, is reading ‘Julius Cesar’ 
and ‘Henry VIII’ because she has promised 
to take him to see the plays. Do you ap- 
prove of that?” 

“Tt seems to me,” was the reply, “that 
parents make no mistake when they select 
such plays for their children; but when 
they take them to all the wildly exciting 
motion-picture shows, vaudeville, and light 
operas that come their way, they are creat- 
ing a taste for excitement that makes me 
glad my girls had more books than shows in 
their young lives. 

“T know too much direction of reading 
may be weakening. I prefer to see a child 
brought up in the atmosphere of good books, 


and allowed to wander among them and 


browse. When there are many improving 
books within reach and no pernicious ones, 


any child may be allowed to select for her- 
. and this helps to develop preference] 


personality. Let her have a bookcase 
‘own room and give her such books 
th owning to use when she wishes.” 
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Pretending. 


A bright-faced, happy little boy sat on the 
steps of the porch watching some little birds 
taking their bath in the fountain he himself 
had helped fathermake. They were quarrel- 
ling and fighting for the best places. ‘‘See 
here,”’ said the boy, ‘‘remember you’re birds 
and not pigs, and stop your fighting.”’ 

Just then the front door opened, and a lady 
stepped out and said pleasantly: ‘‘ Mr. Piper, 
there are some weeds that must be pulled 
this morning. Will you be ready soon?” 

“Oh, but you know, mother, Mr. Piper 
has gone away on his vacation.’ 

“Has he? I didn’t know it,—but John-o, 
my son, the weeding must be done and the 
sun is getting higher and higher, and it will 
soon be too warm to do it.” 

“Oh, but one day won’t make much dif- 
ference with the weeds, will it, mother?’”’ he 
asked. But mother had gone into the house. 
’ If there was one thing more than another 
that John-o hated to do, it was to pull weeds. 
John-o’s really truly name was John, and 
most boys with that name are called Johnnie, 
but when John-o was a tiny baby the first 
sound that he made was ‘‘O,’”’ and when he 
began to talk every sentence began with 
an “OO.” So they called him ‘‘John-o.” 
It sounded queer until you got used to it. 
His other name was ‘‘Mr. Piper.” Mr. 
Piper was the name of the man who did odd 
jobs for the family every now and then, and 
as John-o loved to play he was somebody 
else than just a little boy he said one day, 
“O mother, may I purtend I am Mr. Piper 
when I am doing things for you?”’ 

“Why, yes, if you would like to, but Mr. 
Piper is always glad to do everything I ask 
him to. You will have to be like Mr. Piper.” 

That was some time ago. This morning 
after John-o’s mother left him, he sat looking 
at the birds a little longer, but he knew those 
weeds ought to be pulled, and soon started 
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for the flower-garden. He thought the 
flowers nodded to him as he watched them, 
and John-o did love flowers. ‘‘Oh, yes,” 
he said, ‘‘I know what you want, and you’re 
going to get it, too. These selfish old weeds 
are drinking up half the water that belongs 
to you. I’ll soon stop that!”’ 

It was hot work weeding in the sunshine, 
and John-o soon went into the house for a 
drink of water. His older sister, Mary, 
looked up and said, ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. 
Piper, it’s a fine morning.’’ John-o nodded 
his head gravely, just as the real Mr. Piper 
did. Then he saw his mothet coming toward 
him with a glass of delicious-looking cold 
lemonade, and he liked lemonade so much. 

“Vou must be very warm, Mr. Piper,” 
she said, ‘‘won’t you have some lemon- 
ade?”’ Then she suddenly remembered, 
and turned away, ‘‘Oh, I forgot, Mr. Piper 
is on his vacation.” 

John-o was so disappointed, and he didn’t 
know what tosay. Then hesmiled and went 
over to the window. ‘‘Why, Mary, here’s 
Mr. Piper coming up the walk. He’s just got 
back from his vacation, and he is going to 
finish weeding that flower-bed this morning.” 

Then he looked at his mother. ‘“‘O Mrs. 
Allen,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘I am Mr. Piper. I’ve 
just got back from my vacation, and if you 
please I would like that glass of lemonade.” 

His mother smiled as she gave it to him. 
“Certainly, Mr. Piper, I am glad to have 
itfor you.” John-o went back to his weeding 
a very happy little boy. 

That afternoon John-o was helping his 
mother wipe the dishes, as it was the maid’s 
afternoon out. He was thinking what a 
dear mother she was, she always understood 
him, and she liked to play ‘pretending,’ 
just as he did. Pretty soon he looked up 
and said, ‘‘ Mother, I was just thinking that 
when God gave out the mothers, I’m so glad 
I got you!”—Marie A. Moore, in Sunday 
School Times. 
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General Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


PROGRAMME OF ‘THE ‘TWENTY-SEVENTH 
MeEetinc, MontTreAL, CANADA, SEPT. 
25-28, I917. THe MEETINGS WILL BE 


HELD IN THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF THE 
MEssIAH, SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 
AND Simpson STREET, AND IN WINDSOR 
HALL. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL 
"CONFERENCE. 

Orricers.—President, William Howard 
Taft, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Hon. Hugh McKennan Lan- 
don, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. F. A. Delano, 
Washington, D.C.; Mr. John W. Loud, 
Montreal, Canada; Hon. Marcus P. Knowl- 
ton, Springfield, Mass. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, 684 Astor Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, Esq., 30 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Council: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, chair- 
man, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Minot Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Charles E. Ware, Esq., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass.; 
Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton, San Francisco, Cal.; 
William R. Billings, Esq., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman, secretary, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Percy A. Atherton, Esq., 
treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


CoMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 

Executive Committee: Rev. L. A. Harvey, 
chairman, New York City; Rev. C. T. 
Billings, secretary, Belmont, Mass.; Rev. 
E. C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. . 

New England States: Rev. C. T. Billings, 
Belmont, Mass.; Rev. J. C. Jaynes, West 
Newton, Mass.; Rev. Harry Lutz, Newton, 
Mass. : 

Middle States: Rev. L. A. Harvey, New 
York City; Rev. W. R. Hunt, Orange, N.J. 

Western States: Rev. E. C. Smith, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rev. F. S$. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Southern -States: Rev. F. W. °° Pratt, 
Richmond, Va.; Rev. G. H. Badger, San 


Antonio, Tex.; Rev. George Kent, New 
Orleans, La. 

Rocky Mountain States: Rev. David 
Utter, D.D., Denver, Col.; Rev. T. C. 


Brockway, Butte, Mont.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Pacific States: Rev. E: M. Wilbur, D.D., 
Berkeley, Cal.; Charles A. Murdock, Esq., 
San Francisco, -Cal.; Rev. N. A. Baker, 
Alameda, Cal. 


Rev. John Malick, 


GENERAL CONFERENCE PROGRAMME. 


TuRSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


1.30 P.M. Meeting of the Council, Hotel 
Windsor. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the Council, Hotel 
Windsor. 

8.15. St. James’ Methodist Episcopal 


Church, Sherbrooke Street. Devotional ser- 
vice prepared for the occasion by Rev. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of Montreal, Canada; 
conducted by Mr. Griffin and Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, Boston, Mass. Sermon by Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. 


<— 
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WEDNESDAY, AT WinDSoR HALL. 

9.00 A.M. Morning prayers, conducted 
by Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland, Ohio. 

9.30-9.35. Invocation. 

9.35-10.05. Address by President William 
H. Taft, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

10.05-10.15. Business. 

10.15-10.40. Report of the Council by 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

10.40-11.25. Theological Paper by Rev. 
William L. Sullivan, New York. Discussion 
opened by Prof. Harry A. Overstreet, New 
York. Business—Introduction of Resolu- 
tions. Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY. 

1.30 P.M. Ministers’ Luncheon. 

1.30. Laymen’s Incheon at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel. 

1.30. Alliance I~incheon at Hotel Wind- 
sor. President Miss Lucy Lowell of Boston, 
Mass., will preside. Speakers: Miss Helen 
R. Y. Reid, L.G.J.J., Convener of Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Canadian Patriotic Fund of Mon- 
treal; Miss Bancroft of Hopedale, Mass; 
Miss Martha Stimson, Parish Assistant, 
Church: of the Messiah, Montreal, for 
“Parish Workers.” 

5.00, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. Re- 
ception to the General Conference by Church 
of the Messiah. 


WEDNESDAY, AT WINDSOR HALL. 

8.15 P.M. Scripture and prayer, Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., of Washington, D.C. 
International Peace Programme. Addresses: 
In Behalf of the United States, President 
William H. Taft, L.D., New Haven, Conn. 
In Behalf of the Dominion of Canada, 
Premier Sir Robert Borden of Ottawa. 


THURSDAY, IN THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


9.00 A.M. Morning prayers. The Church 
of the Messiah invites the Conference to a 
Communion Service conducted by Rev. 
Howard N. Brown of Boston. 

9.45. Invocation. 

9.50. Religious Education Programme. 
Address by Prof. Durant Drake, Vassar 
College. Discussion opened by Rev. Florence 
Buck, Boston. 

11.00-12.30. Future of the 
Register. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Excursion to Lachine Rapids. 


Christian 


THURSDAY, AT WINDSOR HALL. 


8.15 P.M. Scripture and prayer by Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Detroit, Mich. Applied 
Christianity: 1, “Industrial Relations,’ by 
John A. Fitch, Survey Staff; 2, ‘Abolition 
of Poverty,” by Mr. Frederick Almy, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., president National Conference 
of Charities and Correction; 3, “The Re- 
organization of Medical Practice,’ by Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Meadville, Pa.; 4, 
“Problem of Correction,” by Thomas M. 
Osborne of New York. 


Fripay, At CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 

9.00-9.20 A.M. Devotional service by 
Rev. James C. Hodgins of Toronto, Canada. 

Canapian Day, Mr. J. S. N. Dougall, 
president of Canadian Unitarian Association, 


presiding. : 

9.30-9.35. Invocation. 

Addresses :— , 

9.35-9.50. 1, “The Liberal Icelandic 


* 
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Movement,” by Rev. Régnvaldur Petursson 
of Winnipeg, field secretary of Icelandic 
Missions. 

9.50-10.15. 2, “The Unitarian Mission- 
ary Opportunity of Canada,’ by Rev. 
Horace Westwood, D.D., of Winnipeg, 
secretary of the Canadian Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

10.15-10.30. 3, ‘‘The Progress of Pro- 
hibition in Canada,” by Rev. William Irvine 
of Calgary. 

10.30-10.50. 4, “‘Vocational Training for 
the Returned Soldier,” by Dr. F. H. Sexton 
of Military Hospitals Commission of Nova 
Scotia. : 

10.50-11.10. 5, ‘“‘Unitarianism and the 
New Democracy,” by Prof. William Alex- 
ander of Edmonton. 

II.10-11.20. 6, Report on the Tucker- 
man School. 

11.20-11.30. 7, Report of Fellowship 
Committee of the General Conference. 


11.30-11.40. 8, Report on Ministers’ Pen- 
sions, by Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Business. 

Adjournment. 


Fripay. 


1.00 P.M.. Luncheon—Guild of Parish 
Workers. 

5.00-6.00. Dedication of Commemorative 
Tablet in Church of the Messiah. De- 
votional service by Rev. J. H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Address by Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. Address by 
Dr. Milton L. Hersey of Montreal. 

8.00 or 8.15, at Windsor Hall. The 
Unitarian Proclamation. Scripture and 
prayer by Rev. Edward F. Hayward of 
Chicopee, Mass. Addresses: Rev. C. S. S. 
Dutton of San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. E. H. 
Reeman, Trenton, N.J.; Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Headquarters will be maintained at Hotel 
Windsor, which for many years has well 
earned its reputation as a hotel of the first 
rank. ‘This will be the first time since the 
Saratoga days of fond memory that the Con- 
ference could, under one roof, find shelter 
for all its visiting delegates. Hotel Windsor 
is near all railway stations and less than half 
a mile from the Church of the Messiah. All 
the most largely attended sessions of the 
Conference will be held in Windsor Hall, a 
part of the Hotel. 

Prices for rooms range from $2 per day up. 
The Hotel is built about a city block, so that 
there are no rooms in a well. On application 
to Hotel Windsor, Montreal, details may be 
had and reservations should be made as early 
as possible. 

Other hotels which are within easy walking 
distance of the various places of meeting are: — 

The Ritz-Carlton, Sherbrooke Street West, 
European Plan. 

The Corona Hotel, Guy Street, European 
Plan. 

The Queen’s Hotel, Windsor Street, Shir 
can Plan. 

In every instance one should write for ad- 
vertising leaflets of the Hotels. 

Lists of lodging places will be printed ihe ° 
the Christian Register as soon as addresses — 
available in September can be _Procut i 
Excellent restaurants and i aS a 
be found in great numbers. 
-—" 
foe 
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RAILROADS. 


The Committee on Transportation, Mr. 
Charles E. Ware, Rev. S. B. Snow, and Mrs. 
C. U. Gilson, have issued, through the 
Grand Trunk Railway, an official circular of 
information for all New England delegates, 
copies of which may be had by applying by 
post-card to Mr. W. R. Eastman, General 
Agent, Passenger Department, 707-709 Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 

This circular besides giving elaborate and 
detailed information of a New England 
Unitarian Special Train, answers every con- 
ceivable question that can arise in the mind 
of a New England delegate on the matter of 
transportation, side-trips, and expenses in- 
volved. 

At that season of the year the thirty days’ 
tourist ticket to Montreal (including return 
passage) will be the most convenient and 
economical for.delegates feom Canada and 
from all parts of the United States other than 
New England. Agents of the Grand Trunk 
and Canadian Pacific Railway will gladly 
answer all inquiries. 

All delegates and visitors should register 
immediately on their arrival in Montreal. 
Opportunity will be furnished both at 
Windsor Hotel Headquarters and at the 
Church of the Messiah. The home address as 
well as the Montreal address should be given. 

During the sessions of the Conference the 
customary rules will be observed. Door- 
keepers will open the doors for the admission 
of delegates at the close of each address. 
One can leave at any time. An assistant 
secretary will touch a bell of warning one 
minute before the expiration of the speaker’s 
allotted time. The final bell will sound a 
minute later. 

Additional copies of this programme may 
be had by application to Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton, treasurer, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass., or to any of the denomi- 
national book rooms, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco. 

The secretary’s address is 684 Astor Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Near-Famine in Bibles. 


“Five hundred thousand copies of a pocket 
New Testament could be sold to-day if they 
could be found,” according to Mr. F. M. 
Harris of the Association Press of New York 
City. He said it with feeling, for he has 
searched two continents to fill the demands. 
He has not yet been able to supply the camp 
buildings in this country with their normal 
equipment, let alone meet the requirements 
of the Y.M.C.A. buildings overseas. 

The American Bible Society, the Pocket 
Testament League, and the Scripture Gift 
Mission have been swamped with demands. 
The Pocket Testament League could deliver 
only half of an order for one hundred thousand 
placed for July and August. Their Testa- 

ments are printed by the Oxford University 
Press, and in England the Bible famine is as 
great as in this country, for the Scripture 
Gift Mission whose Testaments are printed 
‘on the Cambridge University Press is also 

helpless to aid the situation in America. 
_ The American Bible Society’s presses are 
ing sixteen hours a day and have turned 


t: 1, but they have still immediate orders 
hree dred thousand and one order of 
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Ja million from the Young Men’s Christian 


Association alone. 

The present demand of course is chiefly 
for the new American Army, but even the 
troops already in France cannot be supplied. 
One of the largest English houses could fill 
only one-twelfth of an order recently cabled 
from the United States. It would take six 
to eight months for them to send the remainder 
across the Channel. Paper and ink are vis- 
ible in the distance, however, and with suffi- 
cient financial support on the part of the pub- 
lic, every soldier with the National Army 
should have a Testament available before the 
end of winter. They are not given out 
wholesale, but, as a magazine writer said re- 
cently, ‘‘they are on hand'in case of trouble 
and discouragement.” 


My Intimate Friend “548.” 


Oia ors 
ALBERT GIiMORE. 


To Dr. Walter H. Sheldon. 


I wish you could spend even one day and 
night on duty with me at the Triage. It 
wouldn’t take you long to realize what a 
doctor can do for his army. We have just 
evacuated the hospital where we take our 
blessés, and two other hospitals. All of my 
particular wounded are now safe miles back, 
and it’s a good thing. ‘Though so far back, 
only two nights ago a Boche aéroplane di- 
rected the fire of 210’s into a town a mile to 
our right where Section 17 is located. A few 
were killed and many wounded; you see, 
seven miles doesn’t mean so much. Mc- 
Murry, Garner, and Rowley are in 17, so 
they got into real action, and I have heard 
that one man is to get a croix de guerre. I 
know all the doctors in two of our five hos- 
pitals, and they certainly are fine types. 

As we expected, action has started; and 
while on duty last night my friend in the 
observatory, who is a history teacher in 
Paris, was brought in with a scalp wound, 
and a piece of shrapnel in his hip. ‘The at- 
tendants, common soldiers, injected an anti- 
septic into his hip, and then we talked two 
hours till the head doctor made his “‘nightly”’ 
at 10.30. Two nights ago the Boche took 
some of our outpost trenches, and, literally 
speaking, put in a hell of a lot of unneces- 
sary 110’s along the backwood roads. 


A Driver must see in Pitch Dark. 

We got a rumor—that’s the way every- 
thing starts—that two of the fellows had been 
shut up. At 9.30 P.M. I met the lieutenant 
in the staff car on his way out to the poste de 
secours. ‘The woods and open fields were 
covered with a heavy, nauseating, misty 
smoke from the recent shells, but we found 
the fellows O. K., although badly scared. 
On the way back we had to drive through 
absolutely black woods. The roads were 
full of wagons, but we couldn’t see them until 
almost run over. I think the lieutenant was 
a racing driver once, and know that he can 
see in the dark. We have to be very careful 
with our ambulances, and so are not used to 
express speed under existing conditions. A 
“big boy”’ sunk into the field ahead of us as 
we tore out of the woods, and we didn’t slow 
down to forty miles per hour for the next two 
miles. We took a short cut over a road that 
is exposed in daytime, and landed in a little 
town under the hill, We passed some four- 
wheel-drive trucks towing big guns, and the 
lieutenant said that by the use of listening 
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instruments he knew the ports and guns were 
coming up. 

Last night the most terrific firing we have 
heard opened up and lasted three hours 
steady. This morning we found one of our 
tewns completely destroyed. A few hundred 
Frenchmen were prisoners and an English 
section had helped out Section 2 somewhere 
east of here. 


Some of the English Language Again. 


We had orders to leave to-day for two 
weeks’ repos, but the order has been counter- 
manded. Dr. Andrews visited us two days 
ago, staying for supper and leaving some fine 
compliments for the section. ‘To-day we had 
an excellent inspection by Col. Ward of 
Pershing’s staff. It sure looked good to us 
to see an American uniform again and hear 
some of the English language spoken. We 
certainly scrubbed those cars in the littté 
time we had before inspection.’ Hope I 
never have to scrub and clean my intimate 
friend ‘‘548’’ again—for some time at least. 

I had a chance to distribute those comfort 
bags to soldiers who had just been on the 
operating table for a first dressing. They 
certainly do delight the soldiers, especially 
the American puzzles. [These bags were 
made by the Madison ladies and taken over 
by the boys in March.] 

Some of the wounded whom I have watched 
in the dressing room seem to have yards of 
that blamed rubber tubing all through their 
system. Amputations still make me a little 
white around the gills. It wouldn’t be so 
bad if the fellows didn’t yell so. A fellow 
who has been peppered with shrapnel, with 
little round holes all over his stomach, chest, 
and arms, is rather a gruesome yet comical 
sight. The doctors are very nice about let- 
ting us fellows in to see operations and dress- 
ings. The first bandage is put on in the 
trenches, the new ones are put on at the poste 
de secours, and they receive surgical attention 
about an hour after leaving the last poste. 


Spies Even Among the Drivers. 


One man was wounded in the abdomen, 
lungs, and neck, at 5 p.M. We got him two 
hours later at our most dangerous post; got 
him to the Triage in another hour, where he 
received injections and lay on a stretcher until 
10.15 before one of the six doctors finally 
came. This is an exception, because only 
twice before have wounded had to wait four 
hours for a doctor. 

Our mail is held up five days for inspection, 
so anything I might say could be censored. 
One spy was caught recently in this service, 
so I guess our mail has to go through a lot of 
red tape now. I timed this letter just right— 
there go the supper horns! 

I’m “up a stump”’ at present in regard to 
service after September 12. I might stay 
in this service, but you know how I would 
feel with any of the American troops in the 
trenches. As long as I’m able to join the 
army I don’t think I ought to be in this ser- 
vice. At the same time this is no quitter’s 
or coward’s job; and until the army is really 
here I am satisfied to remain. 

If America really plays a big fighting hand 
over here I hope you will be in the hospital 
at the front with the boys. But, Lord, if 
something would only happen to stop the 
war! There’s Frenchy again yelling “La 
soupel La soupel’”’ 
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Winning the ar in the Kitchen. 


Food Saving is not Privation. 


It is a mistake to think that true food con- 
servation means privation, and that the 
United States Food Administration pro- 
gramme is a programme of privation. 

The frequently quoted words, “The 
American people should eat plenty, but 
wisely and without waste,” give the true 
interpretation; it is not a campaign of pri- 
vation that is being carried on, but a cam- 
paign of sanity that will increase real 
pleasure, not only in the days to come, but 
in the present. 

One of the things that will come out of the 
campaign will be an appreciation of the fact 
that corn is an ideal food, and that its use 
instead of wheat, at many meals, will be a 
source of pleasure as wellas of profit. ‘“‘We 
€an be thankful for corn,” wrote J. Russell 
Smith in the Century for September. “Corn, 
Indian corn, the food that saved the Pilgrim 
Fathers in that first bleak winter in Massa- 
chusetts, is at our disposal again. It is our 
rock of salvation. We feed millions of 
bushels of it to our animals every year. It is 
also good for man, and the peer of wheat in 
nutrition. It is one of the chief bread- 
stuffs of many nations of people in the 
Balkans, Italy, Spain, Portugal, China, and 
the United States.” 

Corn bread has the one great drawback of 
not being good when it is cold; but toasted 
corn pone is surprisingly good, and no 
epicure questions the excellence of well-made 
hot corn bread. 

An editorial writer in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger waxed enthusiastic as he 
called attention to the pleasure to be found 
through the Food Administration pro- 
gramme. ‘We eat too much white bread as 
it is,” he said, ‘“‘and neglect corn meal, rice, 
and similar substitutes. Corn meal, in 
particular, may be cooked in a variety of 
appetizing ways. All do not like ‘mush 
and milk,’ but fried mush was once a highly 
popular dish, and both the baked corn-meal 
muffin and the Rhode Island johnny-cake 
have clamorous partisans. Rice, too, lends 
itself readily to culinary skill, and barley and 
other grains might well be used much more 
than they are at present. Indeed, it is 
hardly accurate-to say that sacrifice is asked 
for; rather new gustatory pleasures are 
offered us.” 

Nearly all housewives know how to pre- 
pare one attractive dish from corn meal. 
They can learn of other simple ways of 
using the rich meal by examining “Ten 
Lessons on Food Conservation,’’? which will 
be sent to all who apply to the United States 
Food Administration, Washington, D.C. 


A Day for Delegates in Old Quebec. 


Upon their return from the Saguenay River 
those taking the trip following the General 
Conference in Montreal will spend the entire 
day in and around Quebec, with headquarters 
at the Chateau Frontenac, said to be the 
most charmingly situated hotel in the world. 

In Quebec may be seen “‘the Gibraltar of 
America,’ Dufferin Terrace; The Plains of 
Abraham, where Wolfe and Montcalm fought 
their memorable battle in 1760; the Basilica; 
the Anglican Cathedral; Laval University; 
the Parliament Buildings; St. Louis Gate, 
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built in 1693; and the old French Lower 
Town, including “Sous le Cap’ and little 
Champlain Street. Old Quebec, founded in 
1608, is the scene of several of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s stories, notably ‘‘The Seats of the 
Mighty” and “The Right of Way’’; also of 
Kirby’s legendary romance, “Le Chien 
d’Or.” 

During the day the party will visit, under 
escort, Montmorency Falls, which are in 
reality higher than Niagara, and from that 
point make the trip to the miracle-working 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, about twenty 
miles from Quebec, which is visited annually 
by over one hundred thousand pilgrims from 
all parts of the world. 

Mr. Shea, the New England representative 
of the Canada Steamship Lines, 206 Old South 
Building, Boston, will accompany the party 
from Montreal for the trip to the Saguenay 
and Quebec. He_will be pleased to mail de- 
scriptive literature f any one requesting it. 


Good Homes and Early Marriages. 


In the Register of August 23 the experi- 
ment in housing was described which Massa- 
chusetts is making in behalf of lesser-paid 
workmen. 

Connecticut is carrying on a more exten- 
sive programme, although not under govern- 
ment ownership. Bridgeport, confronted 
with the problem of assimilating fifty thou- 
sand new citizens on account of the munition 
business, has tackled the housing problem 
through the agency of the Bridgeport Hous- 
ing Company. Already several hundred 
thousand dollars have been spent and next 
year the Company hopes to build $1,500,000 
worth of homes. 

“The project is not charitable. It is better 
than that. The Company aims to compete 
with the unscrupulous builder in furnishing 
houses for clerks, mechanics, and laborers, 
and do it on a strictly commercial basis, 
giving good value, but making no presents. 
The working-people in Bridgeport receive 
$75,000,000 annually in wages. It has been 
shown that five per cent. of this, or $3,750,000, 
is filched from the tenants by real estate 
swindlers and bargainers. The Company 
wants to save as much of this loss as it can 
to the mechanic and therefore_to the manu- 
facturer also. 

It has already constructed about forty 
apartments renting at $25 to $30 per month, 
and three groups of houses are under way. 
In one group of about seventy houses which 
are nearing completion every one is rented 
now. In another group the Company has 
“thrown in’’ with its thirty thousand houses 
a schoolhouse, and will add to this later a 
park and baseball grounds. 

In this way a little “neighborhood” or 
colony is formed, a small street runs between 
random rows of tiny brick cottages, the 
charm of which is increased by white 
Colonial porches and small dormers in the 
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green slate roofs. The materials are all 
permanent, so that deterioration is negligible. 

A plan will be worked out whereby tenants 
may become owners upon easy payments. 
In order to catch up with the population an 
expenditure of $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 will 
be required. 

Although the ‘‘colonies’” are not yet 
complete, it is already evident that they 
will constitute the beauty-spots of Bridge- 
port. They demonstrate that in the hands 
of able architects and business men the 
low-cost house may be at once profitable 
and beautiful. The result should mean a . 
rapid and far-reaching improvement in the 
homes of American wage-earners. 

The Bridgeport Company goes farther. 
It hopes to encourage early marriages, as it 
believes that if a man marries at twenty-one 
it makes a better man of him, decreases 
social unrest and dissipation, and makes for 
a higher birth-rate and better chiidren. The 
Company will issue shortly a detailed finan- 
cial statement which will be of the greatest 
interest. Meanwhile other communities with 
growing citizenship cannot fail to profit by the 
experience of their pioneer neighbor. 


Enthusiasm in Education. 


The Mentor recently printed “An Open 
Letter’? in which a former president of a 
board of education is quoted as saying: 
“This old cultural stuff is not going to help 
any mother’s son to make a living. Culture 
is a beautiful vase; but my youngster needs 
a soup-plate.” 

This estimate of education is entirely on a 
cash basis. It is making of life a matter 
wholly of dollars and cents, when true life 
needs ‘‘a beautiful vase’’ quite as much as it 
demands a soup-plate. Enthusiasm in edu- 
cation is inclusive. It cares for the practical 
without ignoring the beautiful. Man cannot 
live by bread alone; he needs ‘‘a beautiful 
vase’’ in which to shelter the flowers of thought 
and imagination and of vision. 

In education the environment should be 
such as to stimulate one’s love of beauty— 
one of the most enduring and satisfying pos- 
sessions of life—while acquiring the academic 
side of education as the practical reward of 
intelligent, individual training during one’s 
school life. 

Crestalban, at Berkshire, near the beauti- 
ful town of Pittsfield, is such a school as this. 
Girls live healthful, happy lives in the very 
heart of the charm and beauty of the famous 
Berkshire region. "Though the school is en- 
tirely unsectarian, it may add interest to 
many to know that the family responsible for 
the school are ardent Unitarians. F. A. W. 


Londoners walking upon the streets of their 
city after dark are helped by the small electric 
light fastened at the top of the “‘Bobby’s” 
hat. The power for this light is supplied 
by a battery worn at the officer’s belt. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


Of a limited number of shop-worn and slightly imperfect books. 
of good sellers included. Some of these books are almost imperceptibly damaged. __ 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


Please patronize our advertisers. ik 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


Our Catalogue. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY, 

The catalogue of publications in religious 
education has been revised and reprinted, 
and will be sent to all superintendents. 
Others may also receive it on application. 
It should be in the hands of all ministers, 
teachers, and parents as well as all superin- 
tendents. Not only is it a clear and full 
guide to our publications, but it throws 
much light on the problem of Sunday-school 
organization, and will if carefully used 
serve as a guide to the right religious develop- 
ment of the young. 

In this catalogue it is made plain that we 
have three main groups of publications: 
The New Beacon Course in Religious Edu- 
cation, now in process of publication, the 
Beacon Series, and the One Topic Series. 
These are set forth by titles on the first 
pages of the catalogue, so that any school 
wishing to adopt any one of these systems 
may see at a glance what they comprise. 
Using the list thus chosen, the separate 
books may be looked up more fully on sub- 
sequent pages, where all our publications 
are described, arranged by grade-divisions 
and ages. 

The main part of the catalogue begins on 
page 9. Following it through from this 
point it is seen that we not only arrange our 
lesson helps according to ages, but group 
them under six department headings. These 
departments are: kindergarten, ages 4 and 5; 
primary, ages 6, 7, and 8; junior, ages 9, I0, 


~and 11; intermediate, ages 12, 13, and 14; 


senior, ages 15, 16, and 17; and advanced, 
ages 18, 19, 20, and upward. 

This grouping into departments, which is 
based on the most recent studies in religious 
education, and is accepted as best by the 
foremost leaders, serves a double purpose: 
it suggests how our smaller schools may best 
group their pupils into classes, and it solves 
the problem of using our new Beacon Course 
while still incomplete. 

The ideal class-arrangement would be, of 
course, one class for each age. Some would 
go farther, and advocate a class of boys and 
a class of girls for each age. But this ar- 
rangement is possible only in the large 
schools. Inthe smaller schools it is necessary 
to unite pupils of several ages under one 
teacher. In doing this, however, it is well 
to know what ages can most advantageously 
be brought together. True, even this 
standard cannot always be observed, but it 
is well to know that there is such a standard, 
and to keep to it so far as conditions will 
permit. 

The need of such careful grouping arises 
from two causes. On the one hand the 
mental growth of children, and on the other 
hand their moral needs, change at certain 
well-known periods. Between these periods 
children understand teaching of about the 
same grade of advancement, and they need 
about .the same kind of moral enlighten- 
ment and stimulus. These groups should 
therefore be kept together, both for the con- 
venience of the teacher and for the well-being 
of the pupils. The rule for arranging a 
_ school into classes, then, is this: See 
so far as possible each class comprises 
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only such pupils as are within the age-limits 
set forth in the catalogue, which have been 
indicated above. Better quite small classes 
than larger groups that cross these lines. 
Where such crossing of group-lines is neces- 
sary, keep as close to them as possible. 

Once such class-groups have been formed 


they may be preserved through succeeding |° 


years by either of two methods. One 
method is to keep the group intact under one 
teacher for three years, then promote the 
group as a whole to the next higher division, 
giving them a new teacher. The other 
method is to promote each year the oldest 
pupils in the group into the next higher 
class, receiving at the same time the oldest 
pupils from the group next lower. By this 
method the age limits may be carefully 
preserved and the same teacher may keep 
the class indefinitely, since its entire member- 
ship will change every three years. 

It would be well if in every school an out- 
line of grades and divisions were kept for 
easy reference, so that those in authority 
could check up the classes from time to time, 
to see if the proper age-grouping is being 
maintained. Such a chart would also be a 
help at the time of annual promotions. By 
following the grading scheme set forth in 
our catalogue our schools may be assured 
that their classes are arranged ~according 
to the best-known standards. This means 
that such instruction as is given will be most 
readily understood and most highly effective 
in promoting religious growth. 

The other gain from such grouping of ages 
as is indicated in the new catalogue is that it 
helps to solve the text-book problem, In- 
stead of providing as many different manuals 
as there are ages in the school, in any given 
year only one-third of that number will be 
required, for each class-group, comprising at 
least three years in its range, will use a single 
manual. Select from the catalogue one 
manual from the list given under the group 
for which choice is being made, the second 
year choose another manual, and the third 
year a third manual. By this time the class 
will have become new in membership, and 
the three manuals thus chosen may be used 
again and in the same order for another 
three-year period. 

One further bit of advice in the use of the 
new catalogue is of importance. In choosing 
manuals, let preference be given to those 
earlier rather than later in the list. The 
titles are arranged in the order of their dates 
of publication. ‘The first-named are therefore 
the newest; and in a field where progress is 
so rapid as it is in religious education, the 
new books may fairly be supposed to embody 
the best results of recent progress. It is to 
be hoped most earnestly that all our people 
who love children and who know how im- 
portant their religious nurture is will provide 
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themselves with this catalogue and study it 
carefully. They will thus be in the way of 
knowing what are the best manuals to use. 
And if further questions remain in the minds 
of any, we in this office shall be glad to be of 
further assistance. 


Electric lifting magnets have been used 
successfully for unloading cargoes of ore- 
pig iron, etc., but only recently has the 
experiment of loading with magnets been 
attempted. The magnet method is quick 
and cheap. In one instance the cost of 
loading was diminished by four-fifths. 


UNITARIAN SPECIAL TRAIN 


BOSTON TO MONTREAL 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1917 


The railway tickets to Montreal and return, the 
Pullman tickets to Montreal, and the steamer tickets 
to Quebec and the Saguenay are now ready. In order 
that sufficient space may be procured and held, it is 
essential that tickets be purchased as soon as possible, 
Please send applications to 


W. R. EASTMAN, General Agent, 
Central Vermont-Grand Trunk Railways, 
Rooms 707-709 Old South Bldg., 294 Washington St.,. 
Phone, Main 1023. Boston, Mass, 
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Arriving at H 
Historic Quebec 


Every hour of this wonderful all- | 
waterjourneyhasitsrevelationof | 
i. beauty and historic interest— | 
Niagara, theSublime, Toronto— | 
“The Queen City of Canada,’”’the } 
Venetian-like Thousand Islands, | 
the thrilling descent of the mar- | 
velous rapids, the Canadian Met- 
ropolis Montreal, the miracle- | 
working shrine of Ste. Anne de | 
Beaupré—an hour from Quebec, 
the stupendous Capes “Trinity” 
and “Eternity’— higher than 
Gibraltar—are all on this route. 


SPECIAL SAGUENAY TRIP FOR UNITARIANS 


ee CB 
¥ Bag pS 
,, 


J 


Leaving Montreal Sept. 28 Returning Oct. 2. J 
Special rate including Berth and Meals $20.00 
To Quebec and return $8.00 


| CANADA S. S. LINES 206 Oid South Bldg, Boston. 
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RITZ CARLTON 


HOTEL 


MONTREAL 


CANADA’S FINEST HOTEL 


For Reservations apply to 


FRANK S. QUICK, Manager 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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An Excellent Parish Letter. 


CnuurcH OF THE MESSIAH, UNION AVENUE. 
Tue Frest Unrrarran Society in St. Lovts. 
Cuurcu AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL REOPEN SEPTEMBER 16. 

In making this announcement I wish to call 
attention to the circumstances requiring 
special effort the coming year. 
critical conditions of the present time every 
one’s personal co-operation is indispensable. 
The strain of the great war is upon us. Our 
young men are defending our cause, and men 
and women are giving service in every direc- 
tion. ‘The business of a church is to give to 
all such effort the spiritual backing which is 
its chief force. To keep the church strong 
and durable through times that try men’s 
souls, we cannot be content with holding the 
same course as usual. We must increase or 
we shall decrease. Only as we realize that 
our growth and continuance are at stake can 
we make the effort that is necessary. Norcan 
we forget what the president of the board of 
trustees told us at the last annual meeting. 

I ask every one to become personally re- 
sponsible as follows:— 

1. Make attendance the loyalty of each 
Sunday. ° A full congregation does more than 
anything else to incline others to join us. 

2. Give me the name and address of any 
one who might find a church home with us, 
on whom I may call. 

3. Bring some one yourself. We must put 
aside hesitancy and reserve, which are likely 
to convey a wrong impression of indifference 
and coldness. Be hospitable. Make our 
invitation positive and cordial. Constitute 
yourself a recruiting committee. Fill out 
our quota. Begin now. A_ Registration 
Sunday will give opportunity for those who 
have not signed the church book, together 
with new members, to be welcomed into the 
church by fitting ceremony. The last Sun- 
day in October, the 28th, will be observed as 
Registration Sunday. In the mean time let 
us rally as many as possible to our standard. 
Let us have no slackers. Make our Regis- 
tration Day a success. 

With cordial greetings and promise I am 
yours faithfully, Joun W. Day. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged. . 


. .. .$1,986.12 


August 2. Society in Stoneham, M 7.30 
1o. Society-in Pepperell, Ma 4.46 
16. Miss Bertha S. Coolidge, Troy 2.00 
18. A Friend . : 2.00 


$2,001.88 
Henry M. Wii.iaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Hut Fund. 


The following subscriptions to the special 
fund for hut work among the soldiers and 
sailors have been received through the Uni- 
tarian committee, Henry H. Fuller, treasurer, 
5 Beacon Street, Boston:— 


Previously acknowledged ................. 


.. .836,618.80 


Peete EROS a ett e's. oak ote wide «Rite eae 100.00 
mis, Siar ih Baie DLO oe ae 10.00 
Second Church in Boston (Mary O. Bowditch). 25.00 
Proceeds of a Féte, Marion, Mass. ... 380.00 
First Congres: ational Church, Cincinns Ati, ‘Ohio 

(additions al) . ; 6.00 
First Congreg: tional P arish, Newton. 2,008.00 
First Congregational Society, Provide »nce " (addi- 

tional)... 913-57 
First Congregational ‘Society, ‘Jamaica Plain 

(Mary E. Nazro). Pe: Pee AL 25.00 
Mrs. James P. Tolman ss a. eee ee 50.00 
First Congregational Society, Leominster. . 40.00 
First Unitarian Church, gon Cal.. 25.00 
A. M. Newton. . re 25.00 


Under the, 
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Memorial Tablet for the Montreal 
Church. 

Amount previously acknowledged...............- $319.50 

August 23. First Parish Allisnce of Sia tae? Ra Bas 2.00 

Miss Kate E. Hazen, Shirley. . 2.00 


25. First Parish of Weston. . 
ates Christian Church of Wilton, 


2 1.00 
First Church of Lancaster.......... 70.00 
Henry A. Goodrich, Fae toe 5.00 

27. Miss E. W. Silsbee, Salem. . “Pe 5.00 


28. Mary L. Williams, Wareham... 
Mary F, Gill, Alstead Centre, NE H.. 
Ellen C. Morse, Falmouth. . Ne 
E. P. Bartlett, Sterling +305 Peae ee 
Alfred Bunker, RROXDULY «osc cee 
29. First Church of enc cice (additional) 
Mary H. Chapin, In memory of Louisa 
Frothingham Molson, Chicago, IIl.. 
The North Parish of North Andover. 
South Church Charity Fund, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. . 


Unitarian Society of “Sturbridge. . sree 3.00 

30. Unity Church of Montclair......... 10.00 
Third Congregational Society of 

Sn) 17 2) ASE eg el 50.00 


Unitarian Church of Westford. . 
31. First Parish (Unitarian) of East 
Bridgewater. . 


Clarence W. Colburn, Fitchburg. . 5.00 

The — Galbraith, / Magnolia, 
Mass. . ee sy dae 5.00 
$576.50 


One-half of the amount needed has been 
received. Let all who have not responded 
send their checks to reach us by September 
10, without fatl Send checks to Charles E. 
Ware, Fitchburg, Mass., Chairman Finance 
Committee. 


One Example of Many, 


Genuine and self-sacrificing patriotism was 
manifested recently in an offer made to 
Fishmongers’ Hall (by London Bridge), 
which has since the war been converted into 
a military hospital. The house-surgeon there 
recently received a letter from a young girl, a 
worker in the City, who daily passes the 
building. She says: “‘I am obliged to earn 
my own living, and am therefore debarred 
from working for the soldiers as other girls 
of my age are doing. J have two brothers 
fighting, and for their sakes I feel I must do 
something. Is it true that often a soldier’s 
wound could be the easier healed were there 
plenty of skin available to graft on to the 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in ore Spe form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much nee 


Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PREsSENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, oe a BURR. 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 


Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, To Bt Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, igi i Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Roston, Masa 


PHotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 


rooms, $2; with bath. $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. et Prior, Manager. 
Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston, 


Rooms, hot and col 


water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; suites, $5. Kk 


TORER F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
Please patronize our advertisers, 
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wound? If this is so, I would consider it an 
honor to be allowed to put myself at your 


disposal at any time, in order that my skin ~ 


might be taken to graft on toa wound. I am 
prepared to give as much as it would be 
practicable to take from me.” 


MINISTERS’ UNION. 


There will be a meeting in King’s Chapel, on Monday, 
September ro, at 12 noon. Dr. Cornelius H. Patton 
of the American Board will preside. The report of the 
corresponding secretary of the Ministers’ Union, covering 
twenty-three years of endeavor to promete a larger unity 
among all ministers, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or what- 
ever name, will be presented in print. Rey. Isaac Ogden 
Rankin of Boston will review this report in an address. 
Free discussion will follow. The public are welcome. 
ministers are members of the Union while they attend its 
meetings. No action is aaa except it be taken with 
substantial unanimity. W. J. B., Corresponding Secretary. 


COMPANION WANTED.—A refined, congenial com- 
panion, who would be willing to assist in light household 
duties, where a maid is kept, in a pleasant home near 
Boston. One who would care more for a pleasant home 
than high wages. F.M. W., care Christian Register. 


LATIN TEACHER. 


Position at Camp Hill, Alabama, for. competent teacher 
of High School grade, who would like to spend a winter 
South. Small salary ‘and board. Address Lyman Ward, 
Smith’s Basin, N.Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for Autumn guests. Modern house, 
pleasantly situated on state road, 44 mile fiom station. 
Fine scenery, first-class table. Rates, $11-$16. 

ARTHUR H. FURBER, North Conway, N.H. 


GIFTS FOR SOLDIER BOYS 
MILITARY NECESSITIES 


STATIONER 


—ALSO — 


Summer Sale of Note-Paper, Pads, Exercise-Books for School 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those pauses, Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene Copies Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth — Boston, 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOC KE, ue § Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

pans Reports and Booklets giving further information in 

to the work, address the , Miss L. Freeman 
ri tke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from 9 to 7. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 


Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s 

and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church ae open daily, 10 to 4. 
Entrance at 874 Beacon + 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), ber of Tremont of 
School Streets. First and Second Ch unite al 
King’s Chapel for summer. Rev. Charles E. Park, DD. 
of the First Church will preach. Morning service at 10.30 
A.M. Open daily, 9 to 12, 


FIRST PARISH (1630), bye A pe be N 
chester. Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, Field Soares ie 
an Unitarian tion, will preach. 
at 11. 


Morning service * 


: 


; 
] 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel, September 9, there will 
be morning service at 10.30 o’clock. Rev. 
Charles E. Park will preach. 


The preacher at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Sunday morning, September 9, is 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., Schenectady, N.Y. 


Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs will preach at the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Meeting 
House Hill, Sunday, September 9. 


Sunday’ morning, September 9, Rev. 
Harvey Dee Brown will preach at the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, in the First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 9, at eleven o’clock, Rev. Louis C. Cor- 
nish will preach. All are welcome. . 


Churches. 


AMHERST, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker: The Springfield Union 
of September 2, in reporting the work begun 
in this parish by Dr. Crooker, referred to 
his coming the second time to Amherst. 
His first coming was in the summer of 1898, 
when he started the new church on its 
course after the Universalist church had 
transferred its membership and its property 
to the Unitarian denomination. The church 


is now in the hands of decorators who are 


coloring the walls of the auditorium and the 
Sunday-school room. A new system of 
electric lighting has been installed and a 
gas stove added to the equipment of the 
kitchen. Mrs. Harry E. Barlow has con- 
tributed the electric lamps as a memorial 
of her father, Lewis W. Allen, who was the 
first treasurer of the Universalist church and 
also a stanch supporter of Unity Church. 
The work will be completed in time for the 
opening of the church, September 16, when 
Dr. Crooker will conduct a special service 
appropriate to the occasion. Dr. Crooker 
succeeds Rev. A. H. Coar, who resigned last 
year after a pastorate of nine years. Dr. 
Crooker began his ministerial career with 
the Baptists, but after five years became a 
Unitarian clergyman in 1877. He settled 
for ten years in Madison, Wis. In ‘1891 he 
went to Helena, Mont., and organized a 
church- which he served for six years. In 
1898 he accepted a pastorate in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and worked successfully among the 
University students. After leaving Michigan 
in 1905 he was pastor of the Roslindale 
ehurch in Boston. The opening of the war 
found him in England delivering lectures at 
Oxford. The changed conditions led him 
to give up his plans to spend two years 
abroad. Returning to this country he spent 


his time in preaching and writing, living 


Jast winter in Oberlin, Ohio. Dr. Crooker 
_ has published many volumes on educational, 


i ae, and religious subjects. His latest 


“Shall I Drink?” had a large sale. 
i now spending his vacation writing a 
0) Beste ok the Poaitano to be 

y for the coming anniversary of their 
fe Aes 
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Casting, Mk.—First Congregational Soci- 
ety, Milton E. Muder: The annual Uni- 
tarian fair was held in Emerson Hall, August 
16. About $725 has been cleared. While 
this is less than last year, it is yet a re- 
markable success, as there are fewer summer 
people in Castine this year and unusual 
appeals have been made for money. On 
August 1 the annual summer garden party 
of the Women’s Alliance was held at All-View, 
the beautiful Eustis summer home. It was 
well attended and much enjoyed. The 
church has been open all summer as usual. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Charles F. 
Russell, and Rev. James A. Fairley have 
each preached once. With these exceptions 
the minister has preached each Sunday and 
has participated in all the services without 
exception. While fewer people are in Cas- 
tine this summer, the attendance has been 
better than last year. The summer congre- 
gations are made up of people of various 
church connections, probably not more than 
one-half at any one service being Unitarians. 
The highest attendance for any one Sunday 
of the summer has been 117. 


SANDWICH, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Georges Salim Kukhi: The first year of Mr. 
Kukhi’s pastorate has closed,—a year that 
has witnessed an increased activity in the 
church. ‘The crowning work of the year was 
the annual midsummer fair and sale of arti- 
cles prepared by the Women’s Alliance. ‘The 
net gain was $320. Besides working for the 
church, The Alliance has responded to calls 
from outside and has voted to send a small 
amount each month to the fund for Armenian 
and Syrian relief. It has also voted to go 
without a vacation this summer, to use the 
time in doing something for our soldiers and 
sailors. ‘The vesper services have become an 
institution: under Mr. Kukhi. The towns- 
people turn out in large numbers, and col- 
lections are taken for the support of the Navy 
League. One offering was sent to the Uni- 
tarian Syrian Mission. The Sunday morn- 
ing services are very well attended. The 
summer residents have been especially faith- 
ful this summer. The visitors always leave 
feeling differently toward Unitarianism. ‘The 
Sunday-school is doing excellent work, and 
it reports a large increase in pupils. A mis- 
sion class has the minister as leader. This 
class makes contributions from Sunday to 
Sunday in the interest of missionary agencies 
of our church. 


Personal. 


Rev. Paul §. Phalen of All Souls Church, 
Augusta, Me., is at the Officers’ Training 
Camp, Plattsburg, N.Y. During his ab- 
sence the pulpit will be supplied. 


Recent testings of a solution for fire- 
proofing shingles have been made at the 
University of lowa. The Scientific American, 
which tells of the experiments, fails to analyze 
the solution used, but states that when the 
shingle has been saturated with it, flame 
cannot harm the wood. 


There is but one way to insure progress in 
religion or in anything else, that is, to allow 
perfect mental liberty. When you put the 
mind into a _ straight-jacket you make 
progress impossible. Every religious ad- 
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vance has been made against the opposition 
of ecclesiastical authority. Not infre- 
quently the cost has been terrible. Religion 
ought to be freed from its fetters. Let . 
the church everywhere abandon her unwar- 
ranted claims over the minds and consciences 
of men, and concede the free right of private 
judgment, and it would be like a vitalizing 
breeze sweeping through her sultry halls. 
The cure for all the short-comings of the 
church is democracy—perfect mental free- 
dom.—Rev. Manley B. Townsend. 


Slee heey 


At SH Mass., August 29, by Rev. George H. 
Young of Dedham, Arthur P. Young to A. May Pierce, 
both of Dorchester. 


Be The Man You 
Hoped to Be 


Your executive ability will get you where you want 
to be when you are equipped to be there. Forget 
your boyhood dreams of magic carpets and seven 
eague boots and show your perseverance in pursuit 
of your high ideals by acquiring a thorough train= 
ing in the principles of business at 


THE COLLEGE OF 
Business Administration 
of Boston University 


There you will find trustworthy leadership to give 
you complete confidence in yourself. 


It’s a worth while investment to prepare for the 
foundations of your future success. There are both 
day and evening sessions. 


Call, Write, or Telephone (Back Bay 8810) 
Everett W. Lord, Dean, 525 Boylston St., Room R 


This advertisement was written by a Student—Miss Pauline F. Smith 


SCHOOL BAGS 
$1.00 TO $7.00 


TRUNKS 
LEATHER GOODS 


CUMMINGS’ TRUNK FACTORY, 653-659 ATLANTIC AVE. 


In memory of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
One hundred copies of his book 
SELF-CULTURE 

Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral and Physical 

Will be given away this autumn. Ministers, 
Theological Schools and Public Libraries to have 
the first choice. Address, Miss L. FreeMAN 
CLARKE, 5 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 


UNITY LUNCH ROOM 


181 Devonshire Street 


BOSTON 
LUNCHEON ° . . « 1tes 


Cool and restful for business men 
and women. 


EDWARD x: ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
§83 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass, 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“T can trace my ancestry back through 
nine generations.” “What else can you do?” 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


“Officer,” said a lady much above the 
usual avoirdupois, ‘‘could you see me across 
the street?’”’ ‘Madam, I could see you half 
a block!””—Judge. 


A college president known for his drollery 
was describing the Home Guard of Connecti- 
cut: “An admirable force whose service will 
be confined to the State except in case of 
invasion.” 


Advertisement in a rural New England 
weekly: ‘““WANTED—A steady, respectable 
young man to look after a garden and care 
for a cow who has a good voice and is accus- 
tomed to sing in the choir.” 


A minister confided to his old friend that 
he was considering an invitation to another 
parish at a marked increase in salary. ‘‘What 
I do not know for sure is that this is really a 
call.” “Call, dominie? It’s a command.” 


“Do you recognize the profession?”’ asked 
the small-time vaudeville performer, extend- 
ing his card to the manager of a No. 1 com- 
pany. “Yes, I recognized you at once. 
Nothing doing in the way of passes.’’— 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


When a noted American writer was re- 
buked for a novel in which he castigated New 
York ‘“‘society”’ with the remark, “What do 
you know about it? You are not in society?” 
he replied, ““No; I’m not a hippopotamus 
either, but I can beat the beast in describing 
him.” 


The children were having a review. ‘The 
teacher said, ‘‘Columbus had a compass to 
sail by; did Ericson use a compass?’’ ‘‘No,” 
answered the boy, “‘he*sailed by the stars.”’ 
“‘And what else?”’ asked the teacher. 
a moment the boy replied, ‘‘ And the stripes.” 
Boston Transertpt. 


Lucinda was testing the devotion of Eras- 
tus. ‘“‘S’pose it is night and we are in a 
deep, black woods.. There comes a bo-er 
constricter a-wriggling through the grass; 
an’ a wild-cat a-bouncin’ through the bushes; 
an’ a lion roarin’ and making for us a mile a 
minute! Ugh! What are we gonna do?” 
“There ain’t gonna be no we.” 


Gertrude’s garden grew grandly. Guy, 
gorgeously garbed, guiding gay gasoline gig, 
glanced gardenward, glimpsed Gertrude’s 
gingham. ‘‘Goodness gracious, gardening, 
Gertrude?” gasped Guy. “Go gigging!’ 
“Go gardening,’ giggled Gertrude. Guy 
grimaced, grumbled gently, grubbed gingerly, 
got gorgeous garb gloriously grimy, gained 
Gertrude’s good graces. 


“* T done had to go out collectin’ foh de 
missionary society,’’ explained the old col- 
ored woman who was wanted for some house- 
work, according to Harris Dickson. “But 
I have work for you to do, and you need all 
the money you can get. What do you get 
paid for collecting?’”’ asked Mrs. Dickson. 
“T don’t get paid,” said Mandy. “I only 
gets what I collects.” 


The druggist danced and chortled till the 


bottles rattled on the shelves. ‘‘What’s 
up?” asked the soda clerk. ‘“‘Have you 
been taking something?’’ ‘“‘No. But do 


you remember when our water pipes were 
frozen last winter?’”’ ‘“‘Yes, but what’— 
“Well the plumber who fixed them has just 


come,in to have a prescription filled.”—| often at a saving of a year. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


S ce 


The Christian Register 
HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions an 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampion, Mass. ’ 

“Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

New Orleans, La. i 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. _ Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. 


tunes 
special 


They always seem to 


Personally 


After | I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 


Ihave everseen. The services add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. . : 

“T am glad to express my bearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,’ Philadelphia. 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and F riends’ Associations where singing is 
being introduced.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational. 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 
JouN MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs. Joun MacDurrie 
(Radcl.) 


———__.—— 
The Berkeley Preparatory School 
62-64 St. James Ave., BOSTON 
Special preparation for Tech., Harvard 


and Yale. 


Graduates of Grammar Schools prepared for College 
Fall term opens Sept. 18. 


HENRY HOPKINSON, Princrpan, 
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Se 
Roun ZZ ease / SYSTEM 
| Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 

dog, and typhoid fly. 
oo ens with foot. Hands never 
u 


Ny 


Tie STEPHENSON, Underground Garbage 
we clue “and Refuse Receivers 


PLO UB. PAT.OFF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house orGARAGE, 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
' Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar Ste Lynn, ASSe 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL © 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


ALLEN 


The Military Country Day and Boarding School for 
Boys, West Newton, Mass. Fall Term opens Sept. 26. 
Tuition, $200 for day pupils. 


THOMAS CHALMERS, Director. 
Telephone, Newton W. 705. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Madame Achard School for Girls, Inc. 
At old Ferris Estate, 33 Alton Place, Brook- 
line. Boarding and Day Pupils. Kinder- 
garten to College Preparatory. Special atten- 
tion to French. OpensSeptember 25. Terms 
on application. 
Mme. Crara C. AcHarp, Principal. 

‘ Tel. Brookline 6201. 


Hy, Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James CurstTeR Fiace, A.B. 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the gro demand for — 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, dworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, padoasnney scholarly, t : 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Su € 
Sessions at The University of Citlcass: Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summ 
Quarter open to special students with 

Apply to F. C. Sournsworta, President 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


